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Tue President’s message to the special 
session of congress, is direct to the point. 
He recommends ‘‘the prompt repeal of 
the provisions of the act passed July 14, 


1890, authorizing the purchase of silver 
bullion, and that other legislative action 
may put beyond all doubt or mistake 
the intention and the ability of the gov- 
ernment to fulfil its pecuniary obliga- 
tions in money universally recognized 


by all civilized countries.” Congress 
has met, and has fixed a day in the latter 
part of August when a vote shall be fin- 
ally taken on the question of repeal,and 
on counter measures proposed by the 
advocates of an increased use of silver 
at the present time in this country. In 
the interim, debateis actively going on, 
and while the House is conceded to have 
a majority for repeal, the outcome of the 
vote in the Senate is uncertain. 


PENDING congressional decision upon 
the silver question, a measure has been 
introduced in the senate by Mr. Voor- 
hees, with the favorable indorsement of 
the administration, to relieve the present 


currency stringency by entitling national 
banks to issue notes to the par of bonds 
deposited, not to exceed in amount the 
paid-up capital of the bank. This would 
enable the banks to issue and put in 
circulation, at once, on bonds already 
deposited with the treasury of the United 
States, about $19,000,000 in currency in 
addition to the amount now authorized; 
and coupled with the increasing addition 
to the circulation under the law as it 
now stands, would afford great relief to 
business interests at this time. Nothing 
definite can be stated at this writing as 
to the chances of this measure becoming 
a law. 


Tue idea of the government guaran- 
teeing the deposits in national banks 
and looking for indemnity to a safety 
fund raised by tax onall the banks, has 
been put into the form of a bill by Sen- 
ator Hunton. This measure provides 

1st. For a report in writing by every 
national bank, as soon as practicable, 
to the secretary of the treasury, show- 
ing its true financial condition. 

2d. If found solvent, deposits there- 
after made, other than by officers and 
stockholders, to be guaranteed by the 
government. 

3d. ‘‘No person shall be allowed to 
overdraw his account in any manner.” 

4th. To indemnify the government, 
an annual tax to be levied on all future 
deposits equal to one-fourth of one per 
cent. of said deposits, the tax to be paid 
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to the secretary of the treasury on the 
last day of each month of the year on 
the deposits of that month. 

A measure of this character is, to our 
mind, objectionable in principle as carry- 
ing the functions of the government be- 
yond their proper sphere. Itis also ob- 
jectionable in making good banks, by 
tax, responsible for badly managed con- 
cerns, The larger and stronger the 
bank, the heavier its tax and measure of 
responsibility for weak concerns in the 
system, over whose methods it has no 
control. Its effect would be to drive 
banks out of the national system. 


Wuat a grand thing. it would be if 
the whole subject of our currency could 
be eliminated from politics and its en- 
tire regulation and control placed in 
charge of a trained body of experts, 
whose acts and determinations would be 


wholly free from partisan prejudice or 
influence. 


It is because the currency 
has been a bone of political contention 
and compromise that the country is to- 
day suffering so severely. The world- 
wide reputation of our national supreme 
court for judicial probity has been 
largely earned through the fact that the 
judges are appointed for life, and are 
absolutely independent in the conscien- 
tious performance of their duty. Could 
not a national board of finance, to hold 
office for life or during good behaviour, 
likewise be established. 


THE problem of moving the crops is 
now before the country, and at a time 
when currency is so scarce (by reason 
of hoarding) that it commands a prem- 
ium in the market. Yet the crops must 
be moved and ittakes currency to do it. 

In St. Paul and Minneapolis a propo- 
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sition has been discussed by the bankers 
to create a local currency by issuing, on 
the lines of the plan of New York banks, 
clearing-house certificates in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, $20 and $50 which 
could be loaned to the buyers to be used 
in payment for wheat to farmers and of 
freights and charges to railroads, and 
thus carry the wheat to market, when 
the proceeds would be returned to the 
banks, thus putting them in funds with 
which to redeem the local currency. It 
is stated that the question whether this 
plan can be worked, depends largely 
upon the co-operation of the banks, the 
farmers and the railroads. The banks 
are favorable to the scheme, and 
whether it can be carried through, will 
be soon determined. 

Senator Gordon, of Georgia, proposes 
to meet the situation by a temporary 
suspension—for six months—of the ten 
per cent. tax on state bank notes, and 
has introduced a bill in the senate for 
that purpose, in behalf of the cotton 
dealers.of the Southern states. To show 
the necessity of some such action, he 
instanced the sending of a telegram 
from the cotton centres with a request 
that something be done in the treasury 
to have bills of lading authenticated ex- 
changeable for money or tu have some 
course provided to move the cotton. 

The circulation thus provided would 
relieve all the cotton states within a few 
days after the tax was taken off. At 
present, the senator said, the banks 
were absolutely not only without ability 
to provide the money for moving the 
cotton crop, but they were without abil- 
ity to command their own money lying 
on deposit in the city of New York. The 
checks which they drew on their own 
deposits in the New York banks were 
paid in some other way than in the cir- 
culating medium. 
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In this connection a plan suggested 
by Mr. William C. Cornwell, president 
of the City Bank of Buffalo, to relieve 
the currency famine in any locality is 
deserving of serious consideration. The 
plan contemplates an issue by any local 
bank of its drafts on New York,or othe: 
money center, payable to dearrr in de- 
nominations of $1, $2, $5 and $ro. 
Speaking with reference to the city of 
Buffalo, Mr. Cornwell says: 

‘*Each bank could act independently, 
but a better way would be to have a 
uniform style for all banks, on parch- 
ment paper which would stand the wear 
of constant handling, the blank sheets 
to be gotten up by the loan committee 
of the bankers’ association. Then let 
each bank deposit clearing house depo- 
sits with the loan committee to the ex- 
‘tent each desires to issue, say ten, twen- 
‘ty or fifty thousand dollars. Every dol- 
lar then would be drawn against a depo- 
sit in New York, and would be further 
secured by full collateral with the loan 
committee. This would make the issue 
absolutely safe. On the back of each 
draft would be printed: ‘This draft is 
drawn against funds on deposit in New 
York City, and is further secured by a 
deposit of collateral to its full value with 
the loan committee of the bankers’ asso- 
ciation of Buffalo, and will be received 
on deposit at par by any bank in Buf- 
fale.” An announcement to this effect 


would make the drafts current through- 
out the city, and they would conveni- 
ently take the place of one, two, five 


and ten dollar bills. Country bankers 
whom I have seen say they would be 
glad to have them. One strong feature 
is that they are subject to daily redemp- 
tion, that is, any bank receiving them 
would forward them to New York for 
credit at once.” 

Upon the authority of the secretary 
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of the treasury, there is no legal objec- 
tion to the issuance of drafts in this 
way, and they would not be subject to 
the ten per cent. tax. The following 
inquiry was sent to the secretary of the 
treasury upon this point: 


“Can we legally draw drafts against funds on de- 
posit in New York in denominations of $1, $2, $5, and 
$10, payable to bearer, to be used in pay-rolls, etc. 
Currency unobtainable ” 


To this he replied: 


“ There is no legal objection tothe course you sug- 
gest.” 


Unless the currency situation improves 
in the near future, it would seem that 
this plan would be available not only for 
pay-rolls, but for crop movement and 
other purposes, and would not be open 
to the same objections that attend any 
return, even temporary, to state bank 
issues, 


A parT of the official report of the 
examiner in charge of the Missouri Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, which sus- 
pended on the 17th of July, but resumed 
on the 29th of the same month, was as 
follows: 


“This bauk suspended on the 17th inst because of a 
run on the part of its depositors. There was nothing 
in its condition to warrant this run or to occasion sus- 
picion as toits solvency. It seems to have been pru- 
dently managed, and its resources are unusually free 
from items of questionable value, there being no bad 
debts. The bank is solvent and should be permitted 
to resume.” 


This brings forcibly to mind the un- 
pleasant position in which any bank, no 
matter how well or conservatively man- 
aged, may find itself, should its deposit- 
ors en masse allow their business judg- 
ment and reason to bedethroned by un- 
justifiable fear. Every business man 
knows that it is the legitimate and ne- 
cessary practice of banks to loana large 
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portion of their deposits in aid of mer- 
cantile and industrial pursuits. It can- 
not be expected that any bank will keep 
all of its deposits intact, ready to pay 
them all back, on call, whenever desired. 
Its business is not philanthropic, and its 
rightful compensation for carrying its 
customer’s accounts and enabling them 
to check against their deposits at will, is 
the use of a portion of those deposits for 
loan and profit. Experience has shown 
that a reserve of twenty five per cent., 
or even less, of deposits, is all that is 
required to meet the ordinary demands 
of depositors. Yet, should the demand 
become extraordinary and abnormal, and 
develop into a senseless run, not even 
fifty per cent. would suffice. The sav- 


ings institutions have a means of pro- 
tecting themselves in such cases by con- 
tract with depositors, entitling the bank 
to require thirty, sixty or ninety days’ 
notice, betore withdrawal, at its option. 


Business banks have no such method of 
protection. The frequency of late of 
runs upon banks and demands for depo- 
sits, not needed for regular business, 
suggests for 
whether, 


serious consideration 
with some modification, the 
notice of withdrawal option conferred 
upon savings banks, could not be made 
applicable to, and enter into the con- 
tract with customers of, commercial 
banks. Surely, the bank should not be 
entirely at the mercy of a frightened 
horde, or be placed in the position of a 
defaulter of payments, when perfectly 


solvent and conservatively managed. 
Would not an agreement in such cases 
be practicable and right, which entitled 
the bank to require, in its discretion, 
notice, for a specified period before with- 
drawal, of say, seventy-five per cent. of 
a depositor’s account? 


Tue article which we are preparing 
upon the right of the owner of items, 
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forwarded for collection, to obtain full 
recovery of pruceeds from either the es- 
tate of an insolvent collecting bank, or 
from some correspondent of the insolv- 
ent claiming to hold them for debt of 
the failed bank, is not completed as this 
Journal goes to press. Upon this sub- 
ject, our readers will note the latest de- 
cision published in this number render- 
ed by the federal court in Massachusetts. 
A bank in Dallas, Tex., sent to the 
Maverick Bank in Boston, for collection 
and credit on general account, a dratt 
payable in Taunton. The draft was sent 
to a bank in Taunton, who collected it 
on October 31st, credited the amount to 
the Maverick Bank on the same day, 
and also mailed a letter to the Maverick 
Bank stating that it had done so. Oc- 
tober 31st was the last day that the Ma- 
verick Bank did business. The Taunton 
bank had no mutual account with the 
Maverick Bank, and its practice was to 
remit the proceeds of collections every 
five days, by check. When the Maverick 
Bank failed, no entry of credit had been 
made on its books to the Dallas bank, 
and the Taunton bank’s check for the 
proceeds came into the hands of the re- 
ceiver. 

The court holds that the Dallas bank 
is entitled to recover the amount in fu!l 
from the estate of the Maverick Bank, 
and is not obliged to share asa common 
creditor only. 


THE paper of John H. Leathers of 
Louisville upon the ‘* Banking System, 
Resources and Finances of Kentucky,” 
read at the World’s Fair Bankers’ Con- 
gress, and which we reproduce in fullin 
this issue, takes the reader into that 
charming state, and conveys a graphic 
idea of her wonderful developed and un- 
developed resources. To the uninformed 
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it contains many surprises. How many, 
for example, realize that in coal, Ken- 
tucky leads the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania, having a thousand square miles 
more of coal territory than the Keystone 
state? Everybody knows that in the 
matter of fine horses, cattle and sheep, 
in tobacco raising, and in the production 
of fine whiskey, Kentucky is without a 
rival, but do they know as well that in 
the matter of hardwoods, she also leads, 
having the largest territory known in 
the United States? 
will be found instructive and very in- 
teresting. and his for a 
future bank-note circulation, 
government bonds, are especially perti- 
nentat this time and deserving of serious 


Mr. Leathers’ paper 


suggestions 
without 


consideration. 


THE banking commissioner of Michi- 
gan, Hon. T. C. Sherwood, was one of 
the speakers at the World’s Congress of 
Bankers, and his address is published in 
full in this issue of the JouRNAL. Mr. 


Sherwood conveys much interesting in- 
formation as to the resources and indus- 
tries of Michigan, and his exposition of 
the banking system is very instructive. 
We notice one point wherein commis- 
sioner Sherwood evidently differs from 
the banking commissioners of some of 


the other states, namely, in the unionin 
one bank of a savings and commercial 
department. He says: 

“At the time our banking law was being discussed 
in the legislature, I had some doubt of the wisdom of 
allowing banks to incorporate with savings and com- 
mercial departments for the transaction of both classes 
of business, but after four years of trial I seeno reason 
for changing, especially in small towns and villages 
where the two classes of business could not profitably 
be carried on in two separate institutions.” 


In California, Minnesota and Massa- 
chusetts, the officials of the banking de- 


partments have recommended in their 
reports that savings banks should not be 
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permitted as adjuncts to commercial 
banks, for the reason that the savings 
bank is likely to be injured by any mis- 
fortune which may overtake the com- 
mercial bank. This, however, only goes 
to show that the experience on this sub- 
ject is not the same in all sections. 


ATTENTION is invited to the article by 
Frank Blacklock published elsewnere in 
this Journal. The idea conveyed of 
nursing and resuscitating a temporarily 
embarrassed bank or other corporation, 
by a:lowing its directors, under proper 
supervision, to manage and make the 
most of its assets, rather than to ap- 
point a receiver and sacrifice the prop- 
erty by quick sale, is a good one, and is 
gradually gaining favor in the field of 
corporate finance, So far as the sugges- 
tion as to national banks is concerned, 
it may be remarked that the present 
comptroller of the currency has adopted 
this policy in a number of cases. Upon 
suspension of an embarrassed bank, a 
receiver has been, with him, the last re- 
sort. “An examiner has been placed in 
charge, and the true condition of the in- 
stitution investigated and reported upon. 
If with proper nursing it will come out 
all right, opportunity has been afforded 
the directors and stockholders to ar- 
range for resumption. It is only in 
cases where the institution has been 
found insolvent, or its officers and di- 
rectors have badly managed, that the 
death warrant has been read. We take 
this Opportunity to say that we have 
viewed with admiration, the ability and 
rare business qualifications which have 
been evidenced by the new incumbent 
of the comptroller’s chair, in the excep- 
tionally trying times that the country, 
and its national banks, have lately ex- 
perienced. 








One of the consequences of the dis- 
trust which has of late prevailed over 
the country has been the withdrawal 
from circulation and hoarding- by its 
owners, of a large amount of the circu- 
lating medium, resulting in a heavy con- 
traction of the volume of currency in 
circulation. This has had the effect of 
causing actual cash tocommand a prem- 
ium of from one to four per cent. in cer- 
tified checks and has seriously interfered 
with the conduct of legitimate business. 
Statistics have shown that a large 
amount—over ninety per cent.—of the 
business of the country is done through 
the mediumship of checks, drafts, and 
other forms of paper credit, while less 
than ten per cent. of the entire volume 
of business is carried on by cash alone. 
It is fair to presume that when the stat- 
istics for the current year are made up, 
the proportion of credit instruments to 
cash will be still greater. The currency 
scarcity has necessitated an increased 
resort to paper and the 
famous American ingenuity in providing 


substitutes, 


into 
adopting new 
forms of instruments of exchange, or in 
applying old forms to new uses, to meet 
the requirements of the occasion. It 


has been called 
yxlay, in devising and 
pia) g 


for emergencies, 


will be of interest to enumerate a num- 
ber of these devices. 

1. Clearing House Loan Certificates. 
These have been issued in a number of 
the larger cities by the loan committees 
of clearing house banks, against deposit 
of approved collateral, in the proportion 
ot 75 per cent. of loan certificates to 100 


per cent. of collateral. They answer 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR CURRENCY. 







the purpose of a substitute for cash and 
are available for payments of balances 
inside the c'earing house. They re- 
lease the amount of cash, otherwise 
necessary to be kept on hand by the as- 
sociated banks, to pay balances, Many 
customers of clearing house banks now 
stamp upon their checks, ‘‘Payable only 
through clearing house.” This precludes 
demand and payment in cash over the 
counter, and enables the drawee bank, 
if desired, to pay by means of loan cer- 
tificates. By this plan of loan certifi- 
cates, a considerable addition to the cir- 
culating medium is gained, and the 
checks payable only through the clear- 
ing house, are just as effectual for the 
purpose of paynients outside the clear- 
ing house, as though the actual cash was 
used. To what extent this device re- 
lieves the currency situation may be seen 
from the amount issued at the NewYork 
clearing house alone. On August 12th 
the net total outstanding was $37,015,- 
ooo, the largest amount ever issued, al- 
th ugh in proportion to cash held by the 
associated banks, it is much smaller 
than the issue during the panic of 1873. 

2. Certified and Uncertified Checks. 
These at all times serve, in a Jimited 
In the 
recent stringency, their use has been 
extended to 


way, the purposes of currency. 


many cases of 


where, ordinarily, 


payments 
actual currency is 
One of the uses to which both 
certified and uncertified checks have re- 
cently been applied, is for pay-roll pur- 
poses, by manufacturers and other large 
establishments. 


used. 


So tar as national banks are concern- 
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ed, section 5183 of the Revised Statutes 
pronibits these associations from issuing 
post-notes or any other notes to circu- 
late as money, except such as are ex- 
pressly authorized. It was formerly 
claimed that checkscertified by national 
banks came within this prohibition, but 
since the decision by the supreme court 
of the United States in Merchants’ Bank 
v. State Bank, (10 Wallace) their legality 
Comptroller of the 


Currency Eckels was recently asked by 


is unquestioned. 


a manufacturing corporation if it were 
against the law to issue checks certified 
used the same 
His 


reply was as follows: ‘‘Your proposition 


by national banks to be 
as currency in making up pay-rolls. 


appears to suggest the drawing of checks 
containing certain conditions as to pay- 
ment by depositors on banks where they 
have deposits to their credit, such checks 
to be used by the depositors and not by 
the bank upon which they are driwn, to 
pay other parties to whom depositors 
are indebted. As understood the prop- 
osition appears to involve a business 
contract between the depositors and 
their creditors, and in my opinion such 
transaction would not constitute viola- 
tion of section 5183, as the checks will 
be issued by the depositors and not by 
the bank.” 

Concerning a proposition to issue or- 
dinary checks by banks upon their 
money center correspondents payable 
to dearer, and in small denominations 
(more fully described on one of the edi- 
torial pages of the present journal) to 
answer the purposes of currency for pay- 
rolls, or for other purposes, the secretary 
of the treasury has given his opinion 
that such 
within the meaning of the provision im- 
posing a ten per cent. tax on circulating 


notes of state banks; and checks of this 


instruments would not fall 


character, should the currency string- 
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ency continue, bid fair to circulate 
largely from hand to hand, before depo- 
sited for collection. 

In the state of New York a law was 
passed in 1889, to do away with the pay- 
ment of wages by certain corporations 
in ‘‘store-money orders,” and requiring 
their payment incash. This law, prob- 
ably, is applicable as a prohibition of 
payment of checks for wages in this 
state, but would not, of course, affect 
the country at large. The corporations 
to whom it applies are ‘‘every manufac 
turing or quarrying, mercantile, rail- 
road, street railway, canal, steamboat, 
telegraph and telephone corporation, 
and every incorporated express com- 
pany and water company, not munici- 
pal.” 

Settlements for cotton transactions at 
the New York, New Orleans and other 
cotton exchanges, are now made in cer- 
tified checks, and the deliverer has no 
right to demard currency. 

Certified checks, however, cannot be 
used in payment of import duties. Ar- 
ticle 298, Customs Regulations of 1892, 
restricts the moneys received for import 
duties to gold coin, standard silver dol 
lars, gold and silver certificates, United 
States demand notes, and the new 
treasury notes issued under the act of 
July 14, 1890. Cash payments of the 
revenue tax are, likewise, mandatory, 
and cannot be waived, and certified 
checks accepted, by the treasury officials, 

3. Other Substitutes, Other substitutes 
either proposed, or actually used, in 
place of currency, may be briefly 
noticed: The pass-books and accounts 
of depositors in suspended (but solvent) 
banks are occasionally accepted by mer- 
chants in lieu of cash payments. Also 
clearing house certificates in small de- 
nominations have been proposed to be 
issued in the West to pay the farmers 
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and shippers of grain; to be met and re- 
deemed by the proceeds of the grain, when 
sold. In the South it has been proposed 
to have bills of lading for cotton, au- 
thenticated in some manner, and made 
exchangeable for money, until redeemed 
from the proceeds of cotton sold. In 
New York, August Belmont has suggest- 
ed the issue by corporations of 60 day 
promises to pay to bearer, with interest, 
in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and $10, 
as security for wages of employees, 
which would circulate in neighboring 
country towns and stores. These war- 


rants, he thinks, would be the best sort 
of promissory note, and probably before 
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maturity would be sought for asa six 
per cent. investment. In New York, 
however,—a point he does not consider, 
—they would probably fall within the 
prohibitory law above cited. 

These, and other proposed devices, 
indicate the ways in which the Amer- 
ican people will create a currency to 
supply their needs, should congress fail 
to legislate the necessary relief. But it 


is trusted that with gold returning from 
abroad, and the national bank currency 
extensively increasing, a return of con- 
fidence will shortly release, for the needs 
of business, a sufficient volume of actual 
currency to obviate the necessity for 
such temporary makeshifts. 


A PLAN TO AMEND THE NATIONAL BANK ACT. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS BY WILLIAM 
WEIR, PRESIDENT OF THE VILLE MARIE BANK OF MONTREAL,* 


To the President, the Honorable Members 
of the Senate, and Members of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States: 

GENTLEMEN: Having had business re- 
lations with the people of the United 
States for the last forty-four years, I 
trust it will not be considered out of 
place for me, an outsider, to discuss the 
financial situation now existing in your 
country, and to propose changes in your 
banking system which, in my judgment, 
relieve your money 


would go far to 


* Mr. Weir was appointed by the Dcminion Govern- 
ment in 1890 to superintend the removal of surplus 
American silver from Canada and is regarded as one 
of the best authorities on banking in Canada. 


market and restore confidence, even be- 
fore the silver question had been finally 
disposed of. 

It is a remarkable fact that the United 
States, which has ever been distinguish- 
ed for the readiness with which it has 
adopted all kinds of improvement in in- 
dustrial pursuits, clings to a system of 
banking under which no 9dther country 
that I know of could carry on its busi- 
ness. Your National Bank act, orig- 
inated under entirely different condi- 
tions, is now wholly unsuited to the re- 
quirements of your commerce of to-day. 
The basis of your bank currency is being 
continually contracted, while your busi- 
ness calls for continual expansion, and, 
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even if there were no Sherman act and 
Free Coinage act to disturb your fin- 
ances, the very cast iron and nonelastic 
nature of your banking system would 
periodically create a scarcity of money 
whenever the demands of the West or of 
the South called for currency to handle 
their crops. 

I am aware that in the memory of the 
people of the United States painful re- 
collections of the insecure character of 
the old state bank currency still lingers. 

But the example of Canada, a much 
poorer country, should be sufficient to 
satisfy your people that a more elastic 
note circulation can by prudent safe- 
guards be made perfectly secure. 

Canada, under her admirable banking 
system, experiences no extra pressure 
when currency is required to handle her 
crops. The bank circulation expands, 
and there is no strain upon the resources 
of the banks to buy bonds on which to 
base the circulation. In fact, the greater 
the demand for currency the easier the 
money market, and as the circulation 
returns its redemption is met by the re- 
alization of the products for which it was 
advanced. 

I state, without fear of contradiction 
by any experienced Canadian banker, 
that if Canada to-day were placed under 
the National Bank act of the United 
States her financial condition would be 
worse than that of the United States, al- 
though she has no silver question to dis- 
turb her finances. 

Without further introduction I would 
suggest as a measure of immediate relief 
that congress pass an amendment to its 
bank acts even before coming to a deci- 
sion on the silver question, of which the 
following should be the leading features: 

All chartered banks in the United 
States whose capital and surplus amount 
together to $1,000,000 and upward shall 
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be declared to be banks of issue, and be 
authorized to issue circulating notes of 
the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50 
and $100, to the extent of half their cap- 
ital and surplus, such issues to be a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank in case 
of its suspension, the issue to be free 
from any federal or state tax, but to be 
liable to an assessment of not more than 
I per cent. per annum should such be 
required to redeem the notes of a sus- 
pended bank. 

Banks of issue to be obliged to keep 
one-half their cash reserves in treasury 
notes of the United States, that is to 
say, the treasury note reserves shall al- 
ways be equal to the gold and silver re- 
serves of such banksof issue. This latter 
obligation, which exists in Canada in a 
modified form, would add largely to the 
gold reserves of the United States treas- 
ury without in any way impairing the 
strength of the banks of issue. 

A third provision should authorize 
banks of issue to establish branches in 
various parts of the country if they 
deemed it advisable so to do, limiting 
the number of branches to one for each 
hundred thousand dollars of capital and 
surplus. 

A careful revision of the Canadian 
Bank act is made every ten years, and 


while amendments are in order at any 
session of 


parliament, no important 
change in the law is favored except at 
the decennial revision. The act which 
I suggest might be for a shorter period, 
but should be of sufficiently long dura- 
tiou to warrant the banks in making the 
change. 

The immediate adoption of such a 
measure would, in my judgment, remove 
within twenty-four hours the present 
stringency in your money market and 
the difficulty of obtaining currency as 
effectually as the suspension of the Eng- 
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lish Bank act limiting the issues of the 
Bank of England has on more than one 
occasion allayed panics in the London 
money market. 

While this would be a measure of im- 


mediate relief it is not on this ground 
alone that I recommend its adoption. 
The want of elasticity in your present 
system causes dear money, when cheap 
money to handle the crops is more than 


ever required. The adoption of this 
policy would not necessarily involve the 
repeal of the National Bank act, nor in- 
deed any interference with it whatever, 
but would no doubt, as was the case in 
Canada, lead to the gradual reduction 
of the issues under that act, while I have 
no doubt that any of the smaller natiun- 
al banks would in time be absorbed as 
branches of the banks of issue, thus 
strengthening the whole banking system 
‘ of the United States 

Twenty years ago some of the most 
eminent financiers of Canada, including 
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the late Sir Francis Hincks, favored the 
establishment of banks with small capi- 
tal, but that gentleman later in life ad- 
mitted publicly, and to myself person- 
ally, that his opinion on this point had 
entirely changed, and by the Canadian 
Bank act of 1890 no bank can go into 
operation without a subscribed capital 
of $500,000 and a bona fide paid up cap- 
ital, deposited with the government, of 
$250,000. When the bank has appointed 
its directors and is prepared to com. 
mence operations this capital is handed 
over to its management. 

I need scarcely add that the adoption 
of an act such as I suggest would leave 
congress in a position to discuss the sil- 
ver question more leisurely and dispas- 
sionately than can well be done under 
the pressure that exists. 

I have the honor to remain, Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 


W. W WErtrR. 





CANADIAN BANK SYSTEM. 


THE STABILITY OF BANKS IN THE CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


THE BANKING 


SYSTEM OF CANADA CONTRASTED WITH 


THAT OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND ITS SUPERIORITY POINTED OUT. 


By Walter Watson of the Bank of Montreal. 


As the best minds in the United States 
are now with practical unanimity ascrib- 
ing the causes of the American monetary 
crisis largely to that experiment in bi- 
metallism embodied in the Sherman Sil- 
ver Purchase Act, there can be no indel- 
icacy in my saying that I thoroughly 
agree with them. Asa good many of your 
best minds are also in part attributing 
this state of affairs to the very high pro- 
tective tariff policy of the United States, 
I similarly need not hesitate to declare 
that I agree with them too. Undoubtedly 
your silver legislation has been the prin- 
cipal reason of your present financial 
plight, and quite as unquestionably your 
steep tariff has beena subsidiary reason, 

It would be rash to say that Canada 
has not suffered in some degree from the 
troubles which her near neighbor’s poli- 
cies have brought upon that neighbor, 
interlocked in interests as the two coun- 
tries are; yet our sufferings have been 
infinitesmal as compared with yours, and 
whereas hundreds of your banks have 
come to grief, only one of ours, and that 
by no means one of the most important, 
has had the slightest difficulty in keep- 
ing its doors open and paying on de 
mand. Nevertheless, the situation in 
Canada might have been far from so 
pleasing were it not tor our admirable 
banking system, and, per contra, the 
financial condition in the United States 
would, in my judgment, certainly be 
much less unsatisfactory than itisif you 
had enjoyed that same system in place 


of the greatly inferior system which you 
have preferred to adopt. 

The Canadian system, in a word, is the 
‘branch system.’ That means that the 
banking business in Canada is concen- 
trated in a few hands, and that these 
few hands in a few leading centres reach 
into the remotest parts of the dominion, 
and do the banking foMthe entire coun- 
try. It is, in other words, a centraliza- 
tion of the banking business, and, this 
being the principle, I am the more sur- 
prised that it has been so totally neg- 
lected in the United States: for although 
centralization in governmental matters is 
the dete noire of most of your people, yet 
in matters of capital and business few 
people have carried it further than you, 
especially of late years—always except- 
ting in reference to banking. If com- 
bination of capital and management has 
been found to be so useful and so profit- 
able in so many other lines of business 
enterprise, why would it not be a good 
thing for Americans to apply the same 
method to their banking system? It is 
the system of Great Britain, and if the 
Bank of England is such a mighty power 
in the financial world, such a bulwark 
of the business security of the empire, 
it is because it has been built into po- 
tency on the lines of this policy. It is 
also, in a less degree, the system of 
France and of Germany, and there, too, 
we find the great banks—the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Germany, and 
their few but fit coidjutor banks—splen- 
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did anchors of financial safety. That 
they have not always been saved from 
all misfortune is no impeachment of 
their great value and service, for the 
severity of the storm may be such as to 
cause the heaviest anchors to drag. Ser- 
vice to a country in any degree compar- 
able to the service these British and 
continental banks have rendered to their 
respective countries we do not find, and 
cannot expect to find when the bank 
capital is almost infinitely disintegrated 
into separate units, and its direction dis- 
sipated into as many independent hands. 

The banks of Canada are a handful, 
operating through dozens of branches in 
the Dominion awl outside of it. The 
banks of the United States are legion, 
and not one has anywhere a branch 
properly so-called. They have ‘‘ corres- 
pondents,”’ but each correspondent has 
its own affairs to attend to, and is main- 


ly looking after its own individual inter- 
A branch has but one interest to 
conserve—that of the bank to which it 


ests. 


belongs. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to any clear-sighted business man 
the immense advantages of the branch 
system, not only to the banks themselves 
but to the community. The three main 
advantages, however, may be mentioned: 
(1) the augmentation of capital by con- 
centration; (2) the control of this capital 
by a single governing body. (3) the 
maintenance of immediate, direct, trust- 
worthy, and full information as to com- 
mercial and financial conditions at all 
points of operation. The importance of 
large capital in a bank no one doubts; 
the $125,000,000 of the Bank of En- 
gland speaks for itself as a factor in the 
immense influence of that institution. 
Nor can it be questioned that large re- 
sources under one control can be better 
applied to safeguard the financial situa- 
tion when stringency sets in and panic 
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threatens than can equal resources under 
a number—and especially under a great 
number—of separate controls. It may 
be said that it depends upon the quality 
of the single control, and so it does, but 
such control is not likely to come into 
incapable hands; the tendency of vast 
banking institutions is into the most ca- 
pable and at the same time the most con- 
servative hands, asthe example of the 
Bank of England illustrates. The third 
advantage inherent in the branch system 
—the furnishing of constant and trust- 
worthy information from all parts of the 
field to the single governing body respon- 
sible for the direction and conservatism 
of great capital—though last, is by no 
means least. Your recent and present 
experience especially illustrates how im- 
portant it is. Dozens of your minor 
banks that went under failed largely be- 
cause they did not know what was going 
on outside of their city or town. They 
perished through isolation and ignor- 
ance. Had the Canadian system pre- 
vailed in the United States, these banks 
would have been branches of a few large 
banks centred in the main cities of the 
Union, and chiefly in this city, This 
would have insured to each of these 
branches the benefit of all the knowledge 
of conditions gathered by the parent 
bank from all its branches, guidance 
from the main office in the light of this 
intelligence, and finally the active sup- 
port of the entire resources of the insti- 
tution in any moment of danger—sup- 
port which the close-knit organization 
of the ramifying bank would have en- 
abled the governing body to give with 
the utmost promptness at the right mo- 
ment. Who cannot see what a different 
footing this would have given your failed 
banks? And who can doubt that it 
would have saved most of them, and 
have prevented in the business commu- 
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nity a great part of the alarm and panic 
caused by the failing banks? Standing 
alone, with nothing behind them but 
their own limited and, in some cases, 
very slender resources, it is no wonder 
that so many of your institutions have 
succumbed to the strain. 

The Canadian system ought to be 
adopted in the United States. There 
ought to be in New York a great 
bank, with a capital of at least $1oo-, 
000,000, and with branches in every 
important citv in the States. Its influ- 
ence for good would be speedily felt. 
However, I do not expect to see our 
system adopted here, because there are 
too many men in the United States who 
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want to be at the head of abank. There 
is not sufficient willingness to serve. 

In what I have said about the lack of 
combination and concentration in the 
banking system of the United States it 
must not be supposed that I overlook 
what has been attained in that direction 
through your clearing-house. The is- 
suance of clearing-house certificates 
seemed to presage a step towards our 
system. But the degree of cooperation 
obtained through the clearing-house is 
a very different thing from, and an in- 
adequate substitute for, that genuine 
consolidation and solidarity of banking 
interests which are the characteristic of 
our system. 


CURRENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


pus department embraces all the newly decided cases of importance to bankers, bank counsel and bank di- 


rectors. 


yerein, wili be furnished on application. 


SALE OF STOCK 


** DIVIDEND 


The experiences theydisclose are likewise worthy the careful attention and study of the merchant, 
thedepositor, and the bank student seeking advancement. 


Further information regarding any case published 


ON,” 


WHEN DIVIDENDS WILL NOT PASS TO PURCHASER, AND CUSTOM OF STOCK 
EXCHANGE NOT BINDING. 


Warner v. Watson et al., N. Y. Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings County. 
May 8, 1893. 


On 18th of June, 1891, R. E. 
Dietz, owning 200 shares of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company, pledged 
the stock with Field, Lindley, Wiechers 
& Co. as collateral security for a loan of 
money, payable in six The 
stock was indorsed with blank power of 
attorney. Before the maturity of the 
Edward M. Field of the firm, 


the 


months. 


loan, 


wrongfully sold the stock on the ex- 
change to innocent purchasers. At the 
time of the sale, dividends had been de- 
clared by the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company, but were not yet payable. 
Sales of stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange made after the declaration of 
a dividend, and before the closing of 
the books, are made under the custom 
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of the exchange that dividends declared 
are included with the stock sold until 
the books of the company declaring the 
dividend have been closed. Sales on 
the floor of the stock exchange after the 
books have been closed are made, under 
the custom of the exchange, with such 
dividends excluded. Stock sold after 
the declaration of a dividend and before 
the closing of the books, are said to be 
“dividend on.” Stock sold while the 
books are closed and before they are re- 
opened are said to be ‘‘ex dividend.” 
This was the understanding of the brok- 
ers engaged in the sale by Field of Dietz’ 
stock. 

Notwithstanding that the sale of this 
stock was ‘‘dividend on,” and the divi- 
dends declared would go to the pur- 
chasers under the rules of the exchange, 
this action was brought by Warner, to 
whom Dietz had assigned his claim, 
against the purchasers of the stock, to 
recover the dividends. The opinion of 
the court, allowing recovery is as fol- 
lows: 

Cut.en, J. The dividends for which 
this action is brought were declared by 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
out of the profits of the year 1891, pay- 
able quarterly during the year 1892 to 
stockholders of record at various pre- 
scribed times during that year. By the 
declaration of these dividends the divi- 
dends became separated from the stock, 
except as qualified by the provision that 
the same were payable to the stockhold- 
ers of record at subsequent periods, 
(Hopper v. Sage, 112 N. Y. 530,) and 
after the declaration of the dividend a 
transfer of the stock does not transfer 
the dividend (//i// v. Newichawanick Co., 
8 Hun. 459.) 

This case is sought to be taken out of 
the general rule on two grounds: First, 
that the purchase was made at the stock 
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exchange, where, by custom, dividends 
declared pass with the stock till the books 
of the company close; second, the qual- 
ification that the dividend should be pay- 
able only to stockholders of record at 
the future periods 

I cannot see that the custom of the 
stock exchange can affect the question 
between these parties. The plaintifi’s 
assignor was not a member of the ex- 
change, nor an operator or speculator i 
stocks, nor did the loan relate to any 
stock transaction. It was an ordinary 
loan, and, had the pledgee been honest, 
the stock would never have appeared on 
the exchange. The act of the pledgee 
was a larceny, under the Penal Code. 
Where property is lost by a felony, I 
cannot see how, in this state, the loss of 
the owner can differ, depending on the 
market where the purloined property is 
disposed of. What distinguishes this 
case from the many eases cited is that 
the transaction by whieh it was placed 
in the pledgee’s power to deprive the 
pledgor of this stock never contemplated 
any connection with dealings on the ex- 
change. The rights of the plaintiff must 
be the same as if the original loan and 
subsequent sale had been had with the 
merchants. The remarks in fll vy. 
Newichawanick Co., supra, as to the effect 
of such a sale made by brokers at the 
exchange, have no application to the 
case at bar. There the Park Bank had 
an order for the dividend from the 
pledgor, and hence the same power to 
dispose of it as of the stock,and the only 
question was whether the bank had 
actually sold it by the sale of the stock. 
The question was just the same as if the 
sale had been made by the owner, Here 
the question is, what shal) the owner 
lose by the tortious act of another? The 
law determines that, and the stock ex- 
change cannot, by rules or custom, in- 
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crease it, except as to its members or 
as to transactions which presumably 
intended to be made in the ordi- 
nary course of business there had. 

As to the second ground, the defend- 
ants never transferred the stock so as to 
entitle themselves to the dividends, 
They have no greater equities than the 
plaintiff. Had the plaintiff sold them 
the stock, it might be well argued that, 
as he had put it in their power to trans- 


were 
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fer the stock, he contemplated that they 
should do so, and was estopped from 
claiming the dividends. But here the 
question is which of innocent parties 
shall suffer for the wrong of another. 
The equities being at least as great for 
the plaintiff as for them, the defendants 
must show that they have strictly en- 
titled themselves to the moneys they 
seek to obtain. 
Judgment for plaintiff, with costs. 





The Evidence Necessary to Convict a Bank Cashier of Embezziement. 


HIS OWN CONFESSION, TOGETHER WITH 
SHOW 


HIS WRITTEN DAILY 
rHE SHORTAGE, INSUFFICIENT 


STATEMENTS OF 
FURTHER EVIDENCE 


CASH ON HAND, WHICH 


WITHOUT 


A Much Criticised Decision of Judge Seawell of San Francisco, July 7, 1893, Granting a New Trial in People v. 
Flood, 


(John W. Flood was until April 4, 1893, the cashier 
and paying-teller of the Donohoe-Kelly Banking Com- 
pany of San Francisco. On that day the bank com- 
missioners, who counted the cash of the bank, dis- 
covered a shortage of $163,700, as compared with 
Flood’s daily report of cash on hand of the preceding 
day. The last previous count of cash had been made 
by the fin -nce committee of the bank, before opening 
for business February 15, 1893, and the amount tallied 
with Flood's cash report of February 14. Flood con- 
fessed to the shortage, and was tried and convicted. 
Motion for new trial was made, and the following 
report is the full text of the court's opinion granting 
the motion. Thetrial judge charged the jury that 
while oral confessions of guilt were, without other 
evidence, insufficient to convict, yet that entries made 

»y Flood in the paying-teller’s daily report at the 
close of each day’s business of the amount of money 
then on hand, were, w'thout other evidence, sufficient 
to prove the facts therein stated. Thecourt now holds 
this charge erroneous, and declares that the amount 
of cash on hand, and the amounts received and paid 
out between the date when the cash was correct and 
the date of the discovery of the shortage must be 
shown by some evidence in addition to the daily cash 
reports. The full ruling and reasons of the court can 
be gathered from the opinion. 

To the common-sense observer such a decision 
seems a denial of justice by rendering conviction 1m- 
practicable. If a paving-teller’s daily statements of 
cash on hand do not tally with the actual amount, and 
he actually confesses to the shortage, what further 

orroboration of the confession is needed to convince 
any fair mind of his guilt?) And how can the actual 


amount of cash on hand be otherwise proved except at 
great cost and trouble? The following comments by 
the respective counsel upon this decision are reported 
by the San Francisco papers: 

Prosecuting Attorney W..H. L. Barnes—“ If this is 
the law, then bank cashiers and officers may help 
themselves to the money under their control with no 
fear of punishment.” 

Mr. Chapman, Fio7d's counsel—‘* They can never 
convict Flood again. According to this decision, the 
only way they can hope to get aconviction is to prove 
the amountin the bank and the amount abeged to 
have been taken in some way other than by the books 
of the bank 

In order to do that they would have to bring into 
this court as witnesses all the men who did business 
with the bank, all who deposited money and all who 
drew checks against their accounts within the six 
weeks mentioned in the indictment They couldn’té> 
that. It would be almost a physical impossibility, 
but even if they could the bank people wouldn’t do 
it. They would rather drop the prosecution than do 
that.’’) 


JUDGE SEAWELL’S OPINION 
NEW TRIAL, 


GRANTING A 


‘* The defendant was convicted by 
the verdict of a jury, of the crime of 
embezzlement of the sum of $163,700. 
He now moves for a new trial upon the 
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grounds of insufficiency of evidence to 
justify the verdict and errors of law oc- 
curring at the trial, 

It is alleged in the indictment that the 
defendant, being the clerk, agent and 
servant of the Donohoe-Kelly Banking 
Company, a corporation, and having, 
by virtue of his employment, the posses- 
sion, care and control of $164,000, the 
property of the corporation, fraudulently 
appropriated said money to his own use, 
contrary to his duty as said clerk, agent 
and servant. 

No evidence was offered at the trial 
on the part of the deferedant. The case 
was submitted on that given by the 
prosecution. 


THE FACTS PROVED. 


Flood was cashier and paying teller—His general 
duties— Made daily report of cash on hand—Had 
principal charge of coin vault—February 15, 1893, 
cash counted by finance committee and corres- 
ponded with paying teller’s report of February 14 
—April 4, cash counted by bank commission- 
ers and found short $153,700, as compared with 
teller’s report of preceding day—Flood confessed 
to taking the missing money. 


The testimony shows the following 
facts: 

Upon the formation of the corporation 
known asthe Donohoe. Kelly Banking Co. 
March 1, 1891, and thence continuously 
down to April 4, 1893, the defendant 
was its cashier and paying teller. His 
general duties were to act as paying 
teller and to count and balance the cash 
every day. He also made a daily report 
of the cash received and disbursed each 
day and the amount of money on hand 
at the close of each business day. It 
was the practice of the defendant, at 
the close of each day's business tu enter 
in pencil on a loose sheet of paper the 
amount of cash on hand as shown by 
his count. Afterwards on the same day 
he copied these items of cash into a book 
called “ae ‘* Paying Teller’s Daily Re- 
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port.”” which was kept by the defendant 
as one of the regular books of the bank, 
At the foot of each daily report there 
was a statement by defendant of the 
amount of cash on hand. 

This statement specified the kind of 
money constituting the cash on hand 
and the amount of each kind. The fol- 
lowing extract from the report of Feb- 
14. 1893, shows how the state- 
ments were made. 


ruary 


Cash consists of large coin 
Small coin 

Silver coin 

Clearing- house certificates...... 
Cash items and checks 


This balance of $752,382.57 was car- 
ried forward as the first item in the re- 
port of the next business day. 

The itoose memoranda which were 
carried into the paying teller’s daily re- 
port do not appear to have been pre- 
served after being entered into the book. 

According to the testimony of Mr. 
Havens, Vice-President of the corpora- 
tion, the defendant principally had 
charge of the coin vault. The general 
bookkeeper also occasionally went there 
for the purpose of getting stock that 
might be left with the bank, and the 


receiving teller sometimes had occasion 


to go there. Sometimes Mr. Havens 
went to the coin vault. 

The defendant had the combination 
of the coin vault, opened it in the morn- 
ing and closed it inthe afternoon. Mr. 
Havens states that never to his know- 
ledge from February 14, 1893, to and 
including April 3, 1893, did any other 
person than the defendant open or close 
the vault; that he (Havens) had the 
combination, but never opened the 
vault, and he did not think that Mr. 
Donohoe, the president, had the com- 
bination. 

The defendant had general control of 
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the cash, paid checks and had authority 
to pay overdrafts without consulting 
any officer of the bank. 

On the morning of February 15, 1893, 
before the bank was openeu for business 
a count was made by the finance com- 
mittee of the bank, and there is evi- 
dence tending to show that the amount 
ot cash then in the bank corresponded 
with the defendant’s statement entered 
in the paying-teller’s report at the 
close of the preceding day, February 
14th. That amount as before stated 
was the sum of $752,382.57. On the 
4th day of April, 1893,a count of 
the cash in the bank was made by 
the bank commissioners of this state, 
and it was ascertained that the cash 
was short about the sum of $163,- 
700, as compared with the defendant's 
report at the close of the preceding day. 
It is in evidence that as soon as the 
bank commissiuners appeared and an- 
nounced to the defendant the object of 
their visit, he left the bank and did not 
return. When seen on the evening of 
that day by one of the employees of the 
bank, he manifested great mental dis- 
tress in consequence of the apprehended 
discovery of the shortage, and both on 
that occasion and at a meeting of the 
directors which he attended on the fol- 
lowing day, made repeated statements 
that he had taken the missing money. 


CONTENTION FOR NEW TRIAL THAT DE- 
FENDANT HAD NEITHER POSSESSION NOR 
CONTROL OF MONEY, AND HENCE COULD 
NOT BE CONVICTED OF EMBEZZLEMENT, 
OVERRULED. 


The first point urged by defendant’s 
counsel is that defendant had neither 
the possession nor control of the moneys 
of thecorporation, and for that reason 
cannot be convicted of the embezzle- 


ment with which he is charged. It is 


OF CASES. 


alleged in the indictment that the money 
was in the possession, care and control 
of the defendant as the clerk, servant 
and agent of the corporation, and it is 
claimed by defendant’s counsel that in- 
asmuch as the indictment charges that 
the defendant fraudulently appropriated 
the money to his own use, the case is 
governed by the provisions of Section 
508 of the Penal Code rather than those 
of Section 504. I am of the opinion that 
the latter section is applicable rather 
than the former, as it in express terms 
defines what acts of servants, clerks and 
agents of corporations shall constitute 
embezzlement. The former section (508) 
mentions only natural persons. By Sec- 
tion 504 the fraudulent appropriation 
to any use or purpose not in the due 
and lawful execution of the servant's 
trust of any property which he has in 
his possession or under his control by 
virtue of his trust is deciared to be an 
embezzlement. By section 508 the crime 
is committed when the servant fraudu- 
lently appropriates to his own use the 
property of another which has come 
into his control or care by virtue of his 
employment as such servant. 

In the former section (504) the 
words ‘possession and control’ are 
used; in the latter the words ‘control’ 
and ‘care.’ The word ‘custody’ is not 
used in either. The language of the in- 
dictment is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of both sections, and they may 
both be applicable. An appropriat on 
by defendant to any use not in the due 
and lawful execution of his trust would, 
in the eye of the law, be deemed an ap- 
propriation to his own use and would 
not be in the due and lawful execution 
of his trust. 

Even if the defendant’s counsel are 
correct in their statement that the de- 
fendant did not have possession of the 
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moneys of the bank within the meaning 
of the statutes, the evidence, in my 
opinion, is sufficient to show that he 
had the control of it. The testimony 
of Mr. Havens is explicit that the de- 
fendant had general control of the cash, 
paid checks and had authority to pay 
overdrafts, if he saw fit to pay them, 
without consulting any other officer of 
the bank. He was theonly person who 
opened the vault in the morning and 
closed it at night. As paying teller he 
appears to have been the only person 
who paid out the money of the bank. 


If the defendant did not have control 
of the money of the Sank, within the 
meaning of the statute, it must indeed 
have a very limited application in cases 
of misappropriation of funds by em- 
ployees of corporations. 


NEW TRIAL GRANTED BECAUSE PAYING 
TELLER’S STATEMENT OF CASH, SHOW- 
ING SHORTAGE, COUPLED WITH HIS CON- 
FESSION, IS INSUFFICIENT TO CONVICT. 


Teliler’s statement of cash, of itself, insufficient to es- 
tablish fact of money on hand—Other evidence of 
money received and paid out between February 
14 and April 4, required. 


It is further claimed, in support of 
this motion, that there is no proot of the 
corpus delicti, independently of the con- 
fessions of the defendant, and that the 
corpus delicti consists not merely of an 


objective crime, but of 
agency in the crime. 


detendant’s 


It is true that confessions alone, un- 
supported by corroborating circumstan- 
ces, are not sufficient to convict. There 
must be evidence aliunde of the corpus 
delicti, but as was said by Nelson, Chief 
Justice, in People v. Badgley, 16 Wendell, 
53, ‘full proof of the body of the crime, 
the corpus delictt, independent of the 
confessions is not required by any of the 
cases, and in many of them slight cor- 
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roborating facts were held sufficient.’ 
This language is cited and approved b 

Justice Sawyer in People v. Jones, 31 Ca! 

568, ard by many other eminent autho: 

ities. As to whether the corroborating 
facts in this case, added to the alleged 
confessions, are sufficient to convict the 
defendant here, it is not necessary for 
me to express any opinion. 

I am satisfied that the court erred in 
a portion of its charge to the jury, and 
that for that reason the defendant is en- 
titled to a new trial. 

The court instructed the jury that 
while oral confessions made by the de- 
fendant of his guilt were, without other 
evidence, insufficient to convict, yet that 
entries made by him in the paying tel- 
ler’s daily report at the close of each 
day's business of the amount of money 
then on hand, were, without other evi- 
dence, sufficient to prove the facts there- 
in stated. 

There is a distinction in law between 
an admission and a confession. The 
term ‘admission’ is applied, in criminal 
cases, to those matters of fact which do 
not involve criminal intent, and it is not 
necessary to their admissibility that they 
should be made voluntarily, and not 
under the influence of hopeor fear. The 
term restricted to ac- 
knowledgements of guilt While in civil 
cases the admission alone of a party to 
an action is as against him sufficient to 
prove the fact admitted, I am satisfied 
that in criminal cases, when the admis- 
sion of a party defendant is relied on to 
prove a fact, there must, equally with 
the case where confessions are relied on, 
be some corroborating evidence in ad- 
dition to the admission. 

The written statement of the defend- 
ant that a certain sum of money was on 
hand at a given date is of course admis- 
sible, and may as against him be evi- 


‘confession’ is 
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dence that the money ought to be on 
hand; but in a criminal prosecution, 
when the actual presence of the money 
is material, it is necessary to show that 
it was in fact on hand. 

It may be said that in this case there 
are corroborating facts; but they had 
reference to only one date, February 15, 
and it was for the jury to determine 
their sufficiency. By the erroneous in- 
struction the jury were authorized to 
find, from the defendant’s report alone, 
that the cash on hand on the morning of 
15, 1893, amounted to the 
sum of $752,382.57. 

By the paying-teller’s report of April 
3, 1893, the cash on hand at the close of 
business on that day was the sum of 
$1, 335,016.81. 


February 


This was the sum _ with 
which the bank commissioners on April 
jth compared the result of their count, 


and in reference to which they ascer- 


tained that there was a shortage in the 
cash (using round numbers) of $163,700. 
Deducting this sum from $1.335,016.81 
(the amount appearing by the defend- 
ant’s book to be on hand) it appears 
that the amount of cash actually on hand 
on the morning of April 4th, was $1,- 
171,316.81. Now the cash on hand Feb- 
ruary 15th, when the count was made 
by the Finance Committee, appeared to 
be only the sum of $752,382.57. There 
was therefore, on April 4th about $419,- 
ooo more money actually in the bank 
than there was when Messrs. Grant, 
Eastland & McKinnon made their count. 
There is no evidence in thecaseotherthan 
the defendant’s reports as to the amounts 
of money received and paid out between 
February 14 and April 4th, and it ap- 
pears to me that the prosecution should 
have shown what those amounts are by 
some evidence in addition to the defend- 
ant’s reports, The Gate at which the 
prosecution begins its investigations as 
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to the state of cash is February 14th; 
and that date was evidently selected 
for the reason that on the following 
morning the meney was counted by the 
finance committee and found to corres- 
pond with the defendant’s report. If 
no evidence except defendant's report is 
required as to the amount of money on 
hand at any particular date, it was not 
necessary to go back to February 14th. 
The prosecution need only show that by 
defendant's report there was on hand in 
the afternoon of April 3d, the sum of 
$1,335,016.81, and that on the next 
morning $163,700 of that sum was miss- 
ing. It appears to me that if it was 
necessary to show by evidence other 
than defendant’s report what amount 
was on hand February rsth, it is equally 
necessary to show in thesame way what 
amounts were received and paid out be- 
tween that date and April 4th. 

For the reasons stated an order will 
be entered granting defendant’s motion 
for a new trial.” 


Collection by Insolvent Bank. 
Recovery of Proceeds. 


Beal v. National Exchange Bank of Dallas, U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. May 23, 1893. 


Where a bank sends commercial paper to another 
bank for collection and credit on general account, the 
custom between them being to enter the credit only 
when the paper ts collected, the relation between the 
banks is that of principal and agent until tne collec- 
tion is made by the second bank; and if the latter 
sends it to another bank, which collects the paper, but 
does not remit the proceeds until after the agent bank 
has failed, the principal can recover the proceeds from 
the receiver thereof. 


Appeal from the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In equity. Bill by the National Ex- 
change Bank of Dallas against Thomas 
P. Beal, receiver of the Maverick Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, to recover the 
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amount of a certain draft c.llected 
through the latter bank. A demurrer 
to the bill was overruled. 50 Fed. Rep. 
355. By a stipulation filed, the allega- 
tions of the bill were taken, at the hear- 
ing, as an agreed statement of the facts, 
and the court entered a decree for com- 
plainant. Defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

The facts as alleged in the bill were, 
in substance, as follows: The plaintiff 
bank sent to the Maverick Bank a draft 
for collection and credit on general ac- 
count. The draft was payable in Taun- 
ton, and the Maverick Bank sent it to 
the Taunton National Bank at Taunton 
for collection and credit; and on Octo- 
ber 31, 1891, the Taunton bank collect- 
ed the draft, and credited its amount to 
the Maverick Bank, and mailed a letter 
to the Maverick Bank stating that it had 
done so. October 31st was the last day 
that the Maverick Bank did business, it 
being taken charge of the next day by a 
national bank examiner, and closed by 
the direction of the comptroller of the 
currency. The letter written by the 
Taunton bank did not, therefore, arrive 
until after the failure, and consequently 
no entry of credit on account of this 
draft was made by the Maverick Bank 
to the plaintiff. The Taunton bank had 
no mutual account with the Maverick 
Bank, and was in the habit of remitting 
the proceeds of paper sent it by the 
Maverick Bank for collection every five 
days, and sent a check for the amount 
of the draft collected by it to the re- 
ceiver, The usage between the plaintiff 
and the Maverick Bank was that the 
Maverick Bank credited the amounts of 
drafts sent it by the plaintiff for collec- 
tion on the day the same were collectea 
on general account, and did not keep 
the proceeds of such drafts separate, but 
mingled them withits funds, and this was 
done with the knowledge of the plaintiff. 
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Per Curiam. We are of opinion that 
this case is governed by the decision of 
the supreme court in Bank v. Armstrong, 
rendered March 6, 1893 (13 Sup.Ct. Rep. 
533), and it follows that the decree of 
the circuit court must be affirmed. 


Delays in Presenting Checks are 
bangerous. 


Hamilton v. Winona Salt and Lun ber Co., Supreme 
Court of Michigan, April 21, 1893. 


Checks dated December sth, had not 
been presented when the drawee bank 
suspended at noon, December rith, at 
which time the drawer had on deposit 
sufficient to meet them. The holder 
sued the drawer, basing her claim for 
recovery upon the fact that the day after 
the bank suspended, a representative of 
the drawer promised they would be paid 
within ten days. The representative 
admitted a conversation with the holder, 
but denied that he promised to pay the 
checks; and testified that he had no 
knowledge that the checks plaintiff held 
had not been presented for payment. 

The court says: ‘‘It nowhere appeared 
that Watson (the representative) knew 
that plaintiff held these particular 
checks, and there was no testimony 
tending to charge detendant, at the time 
of the alleged promise, with knowledge 
of the fact that these checks had been 
drawn December sth, and not presentéd 
within the period allowed by law for 
their presentation. Plaintiff's testimony 
would indicate that the checks held by 
her were of recent issue; had been pre- 
sented, but had not been protested. 
The promise, if made, afforded no pre- 
sumption of notice of dishonor, in view 
of the admitted fact that the checks had 
not been presented. Mewderry v. Trow- 
bridge, 13 Mich. 263-278. It was held 
in Holmes v. Roe, 62 Mich. tg9, 28 N.W 
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Rep. 864, that where the person receiv- 
ing the check, and the banker on whom 
it is drawn, are in the same place, in the 
absence of special circumstances it must 
be presented for payment the same day, 
er, at latest, the day after it is received, 
but if in different places, the check must 
be forwarded for presentment on the 
day after it is received, at the latest. It 
is also well settled that where the drawer 
has been discharged by the laches of the 
holder, and that fact appears, there 
must, in order to render the drawer lia- 
ble, be clear proof that the promise was 
made with full knowledge of all the 
facts and circumstances. Edw. Bills & 
N. $$ 652-654; 2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 
2149; Wade, Notice, §974; Parsons v. 
Dickinson, 23 Mich. 57; Miller v. Hack- 
dey, 5 Johns. 375. Under the facts pre- 
sented by the record, the defendant was 
entitled to an instruction that plaintiff 
could not recover upon the checks dated 
December 5th.”’ 


Notice of Protest. 


Sufficiency Where “ut in Office Mail Box 


Swampscott Machine Co, v. Rice et ux, Supreme Judi- 
eial Court of Massachusetts. Suffolk. June 21, 1893. 


Action by the Swampscott Machine 
Company against Thomas Rice and wife 
upon a note signed by the husband, pay- 
able to the plaintiff, and indorsed in 
blank before delivery. The indorse- 
ment of the wife was for the accommo 
dation of the husband. 
dence as to notice to the wife was as 
follows: The notarial certificate of pro- 


The only evi- 


test stated that the notary inclosed a 
notice of nonpayment for the indorser, 
Ada C, Rice, under cover to the plain- 


tiff. William P. Peirce, plaintiff's wit- 
ness, testified that he was at date of 
maturity of the note in plaintiff's em- 
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ployment as a bookkeeper; that he re- 
ceived the notary’s notice of protest of 
the note; that ‘immediately after or 
upon its receipt” by the witness, the 
witness, though he made no note or 
memorandum thereof at the time in 
writing, and could not say upon what 
day of the week or month, inclosed the 
notice in an envelope, marked on outside 
to return in five days to plaintiff, with 
postage stamp thereon, addressed to de- 
fendant Ada C. Rice, to her residence 
in Cambridge, Mass.; that he did not 
personally put it in the post office or in 
the United States mail box, but that it 
was the ordinary course and usual 
course of business for him to put all let- 
ters for the mail into a box or place in 
plaintiff's office, whence it was the usual 
ordinary course of business for an office 
boy in plaintiff’s employ to carry letters 
to the United States post office,and that 
it was witness’ memory that in this case 
he followed his usual course of business 
by placing said envelope with notice in 
said office box in the office; and in answer 
to the question ‘‘whether or not, to your 
knowledge, that envelope was ever re- 
turned,”’ witness said ‘‘No, sir,’’ but the 
office boy, if any, was not produced as 
a witness, and no further evidence was 
offered except the detendant Ada C. 
Rice, who testified that she did not re- 
member ever receiving any notice, and 
in cross-examination she said she would 
not say that she did not receive any 
notice, but that she did not remember 
Judgment for plaintiff. Defendants ex- 
cept. 

Hoimes, J. If the certificate of the 
notary public that he ‘‘duly” notified 
the indorsers is insufficient, taken with 
the context, to import that he did his 
duty and sent the notice in due time, as 
is intimated in /nsurance Co. v. Wilson, 
29 W. Va. 528, 563, the fact is shown 
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by the date of the certificate, which is 
July 30th, the very day of the demand. 
The plaintiff's bookkeeper received it at 
the date of the maturity of the note,and 
at once put it into a box in the office, 
stamped, and with adirection for return, 
if not delivered in five days. It was the 
regular course of business for an office 
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The Third Annual Convention of the 


Missouri Bankers’ Association was held 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of July and was quite 


successful, many interesting papers 
being read and discussions had. Mr. 
W. J. Anderson, cashier of the National 
Bank of Kansas City, was president; 
Mr. James M. Wilcoxson, of Carrollton, 
vice president, and Mr. John Caro Rus- 
sell, of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, was secretary, with Mr. Frank P. 
Hays, of Lancaster, Mo., as assistant 
secretary. The membership of the as- 
sociation comprises 212 banks. 
President Anderson delivered his 
opening address, in which he referred 
to the financial storm passing over the 
country and said the Sherman bill and 
the bill for the repeal of the tax upon 
state bank circulation are 
questions now agitating the financial 
world, Hetrusted that no action would 
be taken that would produce discord in 
our ranks. He congratulated the con- 
vention on the success of the executive 
committee in defeating the measure be- 


the great 
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boy to carry the letters from this box to 
the post, office. The letter never was 
This was evidence that the 
notice was sent and received. Dana vy, 
Kemble, 19 Pick. 112; Sktlbeck +. Garbett, 
7 QO. B. 846. 

The other exception is waived. 
ceptions overruled. 


returned. 


Ex- 


ASSOCIATION. 


rHE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

fore the state legislature requiring notes 
to be stamped by the assessor. Fle urged 
all to endeavor to increase the member- 
ship of the association. 

Mr. J. M. Wilcoxson, from the execu- 
tive committee, reported on the work 
that had been done at Jefferson City 
during the session of the legislature 
The committee recommended that there 
be some measures taken looking towards 
the prosecution of bank robbers and 
also as to other subjects 
which would be reported on by special 
committzes. 
and filed. 


forgers, and 
The report was received 


Taxation. 

Mr. Frank P. Hays, of Lancaster, 
read an interesting paper reciting the 
discriminations which are practised by 
various assessors against banks in the 
state, and he recommended the adoptios 
of a 50 per cent. standard for the valua- 
tion of all property for the purposes of 
taxation. He claimed that the result of 
this would be that all property would be 
equally assessed and the banks would 
get the benefit of it. He also recom- 
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mended that legislation be had to inflict 
peaalties on officers failing to carry out 
the law. He gave his experiences with 
the Board of Equalization. The paper 
was received and filed. 

Mr. J. M. Wilcoxson, chairman of the 
Committee on Taxation, presented the 
report of the committee which had in- 
vestigated the subject of taxation of 
banks during the past year. The com- 
mittee found there to be unjust discrim- 
inations against banks, and recommend- 
ed the repeal of the present law for the 
collection of the revenue, so far as to 
place the banks in the position thev 
were before, and have their capital taxed 
on an equality with all other property. 
The discriminations were very marked. 

A discussion followed the reading of 
the report and the findings of the com- 
mittee were corroborated by a number 
ef gentlemen who participated in the 
discussion, 

Mr. Huston, of Marshall, 
that 


suggested 
the matter of the assessment of 
bank stock should be taken out of the 
hands of the county officers, and placed 
—with the taxation of other large cor- 
porations—in the hands of the State 
Board of Equalization. 

The paper was received and referred 
to the Legislative Committee with the 
recommendation that they take proper 
action for the benefit of all banks. 


Bonds of Bank Officers and Clerks. 
The committee on Bonds of Bank 
Officers and Clerks, E F. Swinney, of 
Kansas City, chairman, presented its 


report, and recommended that such 


bonds have the guarantee of some re. 
sponsible surety company rather than of 


individual The committee 
gave good reasons for this recommenda- 
tion, The committee recommended 


that the bonds be so fixed that in case 


sureties. 
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of loss, the loss be proved up immedia- 
tely and not six months after the occur- 
rence, or after the bond has run out. 
The paper was received and filed. 

Mr. John Caro Russell, secretary and 
treasurer, presented his report for the 
last year. It showed receipts of $1,137. 
83, and disbursements $507.04, balance 
on hand $630.79. The report 
audited and pronounced correct, 

The following paper by Mr, J. F. 
Thompson, cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, was then 
read: 


was 


Conservatism in Banking Absolutely 
Necessary. 


Conservative banking difficult in the United States— 
The banker as an eduvator—The restless energy 
of the American people—The panic of 1873—Tight 
money and panics the bugbears of the banker— 
The people should be educated in the use of checks 
and other forms of credit—Bankers have the cure 
of panics in their own hands. 


(Mr. J. F. THOMPSON was born in Chautauqua 
County, New York State, and has grown up sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of banking. His father 
was a prominent banker, and the son's first experience 
was in his office, where, under his supervision, he was 
carefully trained inall the details of the business. 

He left his father to take a position as assistant 
cashier of the Bradford, Pa., National Bank, and 
later, when those controlling the Bradford bank es- 
tablished tne State Bank of Bolivar, N.Y., Mr. Thomp- 
son was promoted to the position of cashier of that 
institution. In 1884 he left to accept a position in the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, then recently 
organized, and was soon advanced to the position of 
assistant cashier and later to that of cashier, the posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Mr. Thompson's experience has made h's services 
exceedingly valuable to the bank, as his peculiar 
knowledge of the wants of country banks has enabled 
it to handle, with great efficiency and satisfaction, the 
large country business which it does. 

The last statement of the bank shows the careful 
and conservative management that controls its affairs, 
while at the same time, the interests of its customers 
are consulted and protected. With an existence of 
but ten years, during which dividends have been reg- 
ularly paid, the bank has accumulated a surplus of 
$250,000 and has a line of deposits of $6,000,000. 

The bank ranks among the first in the city, and is 
the authorized depository of the United States, State 
of New York, and City of New York, and acts as re- 
serve agent for banks throughout the country. It is 
also designated depository for the New York Produce 
and Cotton Exchanges, and its proximity to these in- 
stitutions affords exceptional facilities to country 
banks and merchants handling that class of business. 
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Conservatism technically is ‘‘Opposition to 
change: the tendency and disposition to pre- 
serve that which is established.”” In a business 
sense it is the employment of those means which 
successful men in the past have found best, and 
the trial of business experiments only to such 
extent that if the experiment proves a failure, 
the result will not be disastrous. 

The condition of financial distress now pre- 
vailing over the whole country, accompanied by 
numerous commercial and bank failures, is the 
strongest possible proof of the assertion that 
‘‘Conservatism in Banking.is Absolutely Neces- 
sary.” I do not need to enlarge upon the truth 
of this axiom, but instead shall endeavor to 
show 

First, that owing to the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the American people, conservative bank- 
ing is difficult, and for that reason the more 
necessary, and 

Second, the great opportunity the conserva- 
tive banker has for educating the people in 
more conservative ways, and for influencing 
sound legislation, and thereby the extension of 
safe credits and the avoidance of panics. 

The American people, made up of the most 
adventurous spirits of the Old World, from the 
first manifested a remarkable character for 
energy and push. Indeed their very environ- 
ments of a continent waiting to be subdued, 
tended to develop in the highest degree, the 
traits of boldness and self-reliance, and resulted 
in the making of history on new and radical 
lines. In fact, conservatism, from the very 
force of circumstances, has never been a char- 
acteristic of the American people. I think it a 
safe assertion that our remarkable material de- 
velopment has been largely because of the dar- 
ing of far-sighted, but non-conservative men, 
who, risking their all, looked far into the future 
tor their reward. Pushing great lines of trans- 
portation far in advance of civilization, they 
opened vast territories for settlement and laid 
the foundations of the wealth of the West Es- 
tablishing great industries, they furnished pro- 
fitapnle employment for the masses. 

In numerous instances, owing to the natural 
resources thus developed, great fortunes have 
been quickly made Itis needless to say that 
these great results have been accomplished by 
comparatively few, and those few have been 
men of great business ability, who have been 
aided, in fact often pushed on to success, by a 
combination of favorable circumstances. 

The masses ot business men, allured by the 
success of the few, and overlooking the many 
failures, have been stimulated to great effort, 
and, too often to assume undue risk. 

This over-sanguine temperament of the typ- 
ical American business man was greatly stimu- 
lated by the artificial conditions created by the 
civil war. The enormous demand for products 
of all kinds made business methods that in or- 
dinary times would have been doomed to failure, 
the surest means to great success. Conservat- 
ism was cast aside as not appropriate to the 
times; money easily made was freely spent, and 
habits of extravagant living were adopted. The 
close of the war found the country entirely un- 
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fitted to settle down to moderate consumption, 
keen competition, and small profits incident to 
times of peace. 

The mass of our soldiers had entered the war 
as boys, and during the period of character for- 
mation had been subjected to an education 
tending as far as possible, to unfit them tor con- 
servative business. This great body of men 
crowded all departments of business. A de- 
creased consumption met an increasing produc- 
tion and competition became keener, As legiti- 
mate business suftered, speculation increased, 
reinforced by the soldiers who sought therein 
the excitement to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and by bus.ness men striving by desper- 
ate means to sustain their sinking fortunes. 

The logical result of these methods was the 
panic of 1873, with its wide spread ruin and loss, 
That panic, however, while it brought values to 
their proper level, did not change the Americana 
character, which is to-day, and perhaps always 
will be, nervous, energetic and over-sanguine. 
In fact, our frequent financial crashes brought 
about by speculative over-trading, but tend to 
emphasize this national characteristic. 

The American banker, then, has a peculiarly 
difficult position. One of a numerous fraternity, 
among whom competition is keen; expected by 
his stockholders to pay good dividends, and at 
the same time to keep losses at the minimum, 
he is confronted with the difficult problem of 
winning the hearts o! the people, so that he may 
establish a large clientage and of educating his 
customers in conservative methods, while retain- 
ing their business and goodwill. We all know 
this is no easy problem to solve. In the old 
times the banker was an autocrat whose lot was 
indeed a happy one. Money was scarce, banks 
few; the depositor solicited the favor of keeping 
an account, often paying a commission for the 
privilege, and approached his banker for a loan 
in a manner, that alas! has departed. Then 
conservatism was easy,—now it can be carried 
out, only by the man of decision, who, if he 
would retain his business, must be possessed in 
addition to that quality of an ample stock of that 
prime endowment, tact! What then should be 
the relation of the would be co servative banker 
to his radical and over-sanguine customer? [| 
will endeavor to show my conception of what 
such relation should be. 

The great bugbears of the banker. are tight 
money and panics. The first, an annual incident 
of crop moving. and the latter of occasional, but 
too frequent, occurrence. Actual currency is 
merely the lubricant ot commercial credits, and 
as business methods improve, becomes less and 
less a necessity. In times of universal confi- 
dence very little cash is required for carrying oa 
the nation’s commerce, except at special sea- 
sons; and only after the trouble occasioned by 
speculative over-trading begins, do we com- 
mence to feel the pinch for more money, inci- 
dental to a contraction of normal credits. It is 
evident then that the greatest advantage results 
to business through the conservative enlarge- 
ment of credits, by abolishing, as far as possible, 
the use of actual currency, and increasing the 
use of checks and short time bills in legitimate 
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business transactions, and it is the great pre- 
rogative of the banker to educate the people in 
the use of such forms of credit, and, at the same 
time, in such conservative courses that confi- 
dence, which is the true basis of credit, shall 
not as now be periodically shaken. 

I agree with you that this 1s a big job to un- 
dertake; but the very fact that there is so much 
room for improvement in these points, and that 
commercial stability means sv much to the 
banker, shouid be a great incentive for intelli- 
gent and persistent effort in this direction. In- 
asmuch as commercial credits rest solely upon 
confidence, education of the public in their in- 
creased use, in a safe way, is of comparatively 
easy accomplishment, providing only panics 
and financial upheavals can be avoided. The 
banker, therefore, can well study the cause and 
cure of so-called panics. Panics are the result 
of fear on the part of the creditor classes that 
borrowers may be unable to liquidate their in- 
debtedness, and this timidity comes almost uni- 
versally, either because of radical and unwise 
legislation whose results cannot be foretold, but 
which the lending classes believe will cause dis- 
aster, or because of the belief that there has 
been an undue expansion on the part of borrow- 
ers, and that further credit cannot be safely ex- 
tended. The cure of panics then is in educating 

he people to trade so conservatively and legislate 
so wisely that confidence shall be steadily main- 
iained. 

I believe bankers have the cure in their own 
hands, but it requires tact and intelligence on 
the part of the whole banking fraternity to suc- 
cessfully administer it. These crashes are usu- 
ally the culmination of a long period of pros- 
perity, when the business man, looking over a 
flourishing country and seeing no danger for- 
gets his habitual caution, expands his business, 
borrows freely, and assumes undue risks in 
speculative ventures. In such times of pros- 
perity, the banker should not allow his caution 
to sleep in fancied security. These are the very 
times when he should be unusually aiert, and 
the very letting down in caution on the part of 
his customers because of easy times, should be 
the signal to him for increased vigilance. The 
undue inflation of credits in the case 
of individual depositors, is a sure sign of ap- 
proaching danger as it indicates over trading, 
which, if not checked in time, will bring dis- 
aster. At-such atime, when the banker sees a 
steadily increasing demand for money, not be- 
cause of temporary needs but because of undue 
enlargement of credits, he is in a position to 
check his customers and save them from ulti- 
tnate disaster. This is when his stock of decis- 
ion and tact can be drawn upon freely,and their 
intelligent use will place the bank and its depo- 
sitors in a position to weather any storm, 

After the storm comes thecalm. Aftera panic 
there is always a period of depression when 
money accumulates in banks. Here again the 
feverish American unrest asserts itself. Aver- 
age business men cannot wait for a legitimate 
recovery, but forgetting the recent storm, con- 
scious only of the present ease of money, again 
push business and unduly expand. The coun- 
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try runs every few years from depression to 
extended trading and over construction and pro- 
duction. The vanker should not be tempted 
by his desire to employ his money in « asy times 
to encourage undue expansion, and thereby 
load himself with paper that can only be paid if 
everything is favorable, but should at all times 
keep the prudent course of taking on only 
quickly convertible business paper, which from 
its very nature will be paid with reasonable cer- 
tainty in bad times asin good. He should re- 
member that so-called demand loans are demand 
only in name, except in a very few centres. 

It is bad banking to carry a full load in easy 
times and depend upon money centres for help 
in times of panic, as those are the very times 
when reserve centres, owing to the withdrawal 
of deposits are the least able to extent aid. The 
undoubted reason for the recent failure of so 
many banks is not that they have made such 
serious losses but that during the easy money 
following the squeeze of 1890, they loaded up 
with paper of which they have since been un- 
able to relieve themselves. 

The banker at all times can well remember 
that it is not his province to become a business 
paitner with a depositor, by furnishing capital 
for the extension of the depositor’s business. If 
he does, he assumes the heaviest part of the risk 
and gets a smail share of the profits, and at the 
same time, encourages his depositor to undue 
inflation. The banker is a discounter of bills, 
or lender of money to pay for actual property at 
a fair valuation, and in the latter case, if he is 
not secured by certificates representing the ac- 
tual property, he still has the security of the 
borrower's estate increased by the very goods 
which the borrowed money paid for. To draw 
the line between legitimate borrowing and bor- 
rowing for undue expansion or speculation, re- 
quires discretion and in the exercise of judg- 
ment all make mistakes. But the percentage 
of losses on loans to business men to aid in car- 
rying on their legitimate business on a conser- 
vative basis is small, and no bank following the 
rule laid down will get into trouble. Bank 
failures usually come from excessive loans, 
which are almost invariably in aid of some 
speculative enterprise. Banks which are known 
to lend largely to aid schemes whose success is 
doubtful, should be avoided: as they are almost 
certainly doomed to failure in the end. 

There are often great enterprises, to a certain 
extent speculative, undertaken, whose success 
would bring great benefit toa community, and 
the local bankers are often appealed to for aid 
on the ground o! their patriotic duty to their 
neighbors, and many a good banker has hardly 
been able to withstand the popular clamor in 
such cases. Such enterprises should be carried 
out by popular subscription or a tax, and inno 
such case should the banker allow his desire for 
temporary popularity to turn him from his plain 
duty. In private life he may be a philanthropist, 
but in business he must remember that he is 
simply a trustee—in the first place for his de- 
positors, then for his stockholders, and his re- 
sponsibility as a trustee should influence all his 
acts, 
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The fact that banks and money lenders fur- 
nish in the shape of currency the lubricant to 
all the commercial exchanges of the country, 
gives the banker a tremendous power in influ- 
encing his depositors to conservatism of busi- 
ness and thought. and at the same time in in- 
fluencing legislation in conservative directions. 
Undoubtedly the root of the present commer- 
cial trouble is unwise financial legislation, and 
the uncertainty attendant upon a session of 
congress, and the general relief upon its ad- 
journment are sufficient proofs of the tendency 
of our law makers to radical and unwise legis- 
lation. The average representative in the legis- 
lative bodies of the different states and of the 
nation dares not persistently misrepresent his 
constituents and the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential of his constituency, and those whose pro- 
test he would be the most apt to heed, are the 
men thrown mostin contact with bankers, and 
the most susceptible to the influence of sound 
financial doctrine. 

The banking interests are practically united 
on the great financial questions of the day, the 
currency problem, the extension of the national 
banking system, usury laws, etc., and if bank- 
ers would unite in a campaign of education 
among their clients, and at the proper time see 
to it that their legislative representatives are in- 
formed that their influential constituents are a 
unit against unwise legislation, we should see 
these great questions handled in a more inatelli- 
gent and conservative manner. 

I have not time to refer to the numerous mat- 
ters of daily routine where conservatism is 
essential. There is more to careful banking 
than the safe lending of money, and many a 
good judge of credits has made heavy losses 
through carelessness in what has appeared to 
him non-essential details. Banking should not 
be restricted with red-tape,*but a reasonable 
attention to forms and legal technicalities is 
essential! to safety, and the careful handling of 
the many questions of detail that daily arise 
is a sure indication of reasonable conservatism. 

My subject is so bread that it cannot be 
treated as fully as desirable in a ten-minute ar- 
ticle, therefore I have endeavored to furnish 
food for thought, by tuuching only on the fol- 
lowing points: 

Ever vigilant conservatism in the daily rout- 
ine of business in its many features, is an ab- 
solute essential, but more than this, it is the 
high prerogative of the banker, handling as he 
does the finances of the people, and making or 
marring credits at his will, to quietly and with 
tact educate the people in conservative methods 
and sound financial doctrine, arfd become there- 
by a great power iv fostering such conservative 
practices as shall preserve at all times the com- 
mercial equilibrium which bankers so much de- 
sire. 


Express Money Orders. 


The following preamble and resolu- 
tion was adopted: 
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WHEREAS, There is a large amount of business im- 
posed upon the bankers of the state, which does not 
come within the purview of legitima'e banking, and 
which entails upon our banking institutions a large 
amount of labor and expense, and for which they get 
no compensation, such business consisting of express 
money orders,postal orders and other paper of similar 
character, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that all bankers and 
banking institutions in the state make a reasonable 
charge for cashing such paper. Tothis end we recom- 
mend further thatthe bankers in each county enter 
into an agreement with each other to carry out the 
foregoing resolution. 


The following, also, was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the immediate repeal of the Sherman 
silver law is absolutely essential to the restoration of 
public confidence in our finances, and we commen«d 
the action of our President in calling Congress to- 
gether, to settle our financial troubles by proper legis- 
lation. 


Collections. 


The subject of collections was taken 
up and was discussed at some length; 
the president stated that Kansas City 
has taken the lead in adopting rules to 
govern collections and lately, about a 
week ago, St. Joseph had adopted sim- 
ilar rules. The question is being agi- 
tated by the large cities throughout the 
state, and also some large cities in the 
state of Kansas. It is a very fruitful 
Subject, and the sooner the banks of 
the towns and cities of the state adopt 
some rules to pay them for what work 
they do, it will be better for them. The 
rules of the Kansas City clearing house 
association were very succintly stated in 
a circular issued by that association, 
copies of which could be had on appili- 
cation. They had been working very 
well, and if carried out will redound to 
the profit of the country banks as well 
as city banks. 

The subject was fully discussed. The 
prevailing sentiment was that the bank- 
ers should lop off the gratuitous work 
and make reasonable charges for what 
they did. Some members were afraid 
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that if such rules were adopted it would 
cause some depositors to transfer their 
accounts to banks not working under 
such rules, 

The motion was made to refer the 
matter to three country bankers and 
two city bankers to bring in a report 
upon it. The motion was lost. 

It was suggested that the end desired 
had been attained by having the subject 
discussed. It was stated by Mr. Russell 
that he was of the opinion that the St. 
Louis clearing house will adopt similar 
rules to those of Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 


H. P. Faris, secretary of the Brinker- 
hoff-Faris Trust & Savings Co. of Clin- 
ton, read the following paper: 


Henry, the Banner County of Missouri. 


Our worthy secretary in selecting the above 
as one of the subjects to be discussed at this 
meeting, displayed more knowledge of the state 
than was to be expected of one so recently come 
among us, for certain it is that few, ifany ofthe 
other counties in this grand old state possess to 
the same degree, the different varieties and 
great profusion of products which aid in mak- 
ing up thesum of human happiness. Itis not 
my purpose (however it may seem from the sub- 
ject allotted me), to draw invidious compari- 
sons, but I shall only endeavor to briefly set forth 
a few of Henry county’s wonderful advantages 
and let you good people judge as to her right to 
the title of *‘Banner county.” To properly dis- 
cuss this subject let us divide same into two 
general heads, viz.: ‘‘Natural Advantages,” 
and ‘‘Developed Resources ” 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES, 

Under the first should be mentioned the loca- 
tion, which is some thirty or forty miles south- 
west from the center of the state and in what is 
known as the Prairie section, yet with a dozen 
or more fair sized streams there is furnished an 
abundance of both wood and water. A bene- 
ficent Creator provided two excellent grades or 
varieties of soil, one a black limestone and the 
other a dark free or sandstone, both of which 
grow (without sowing) as fine blue-grass as Ken- 
tucky or any other state can boast of, as well 
as bounteous harvests of all general crops with 
which to reward the tiller. Not satisfied with 
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the bestowal of wood, water and soils of such 
rare productiveness, nature, as though deter- 
mined to show her favoritism for those who 
might here locate, planted beneath the surface 
rich deposits of bituminous coal in such quan- 
tities and so universally distributed that all of 
our nineteen townships now have their working 
coal mines, which not only supply the local de- 
mand, but make vast shipments to other less 
favored sections 

Not only do we thus have plenty of fuel, but 
some of the finest of clays are here found, and 
deposits of iron with traces of lead, zinc and 
other more valuable metals have been located, 
but not having been worked little can be said 
thereof. This much of your time having been 
occupied in listening to what a benign Provi- 
dence has done, let us for a few moments con- 
sider the ‘‘Developed Resources,” or what man 
has been able to accomplish by and with these 
God-given advantages. 


DEVELOPED RESOURCES. 


Three distinct lines of railway ;ass entirely 
through the county furnishing rapid and cheap 
transportation, and bringing all the large cities 
into easy communication with us. The Mis 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway from all Texas 
and the Southwest to Chicago, St. Louis and all 
Eastern points. The Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield (Gulf system) from Kansas City and 
all Northwest points to Memphis and all South- 
eastern, and the Kansas City, Osceola & South- 
ern (J. I. Blair's line) also from Kansas City to 
Osceola on the Southeastern. Thus it will be 
readily seen that nothing is lacking so far as 
means and methods of transporting our prod- 
ucts are concerned. Manufactories also abound. 
Some ten or a dozen potteries make all the usual 
lines of pottery ware, while three large establish- 
ments makea fine quality of vitrified paving 
brick which are furnished to the large cities of 
this and other states. Also one very extensive 
manufactory turnishes most excellent sewer 
pipe with which these cities are drained. These 
with many ordinary brick plants attest the merit 
and amount of our clay deposits and yet this in- 
dustry is but in its infancy. No request, how- 
ever, is made for the protection of these infant 
industries. 

A large rolling mill, blast furnace and two 
foundries employ many hands, while some ten 
or more flouring mills and a number of large 
cornmeal mills furnish ample supply of the 
‘‘staff of life,” with which to support these 
workers and their families. In fact it is claimed 
that Clinton is the third largest milling point in 
the state. Wagon, buggy, cigar and broom fac- 
tories abound and furnish employment for both 
capital and labor. The finances are well cared 
for by twelve banks, or more properly speaking 
eleven banks and one trust company,all having 
an aggregate capital and surplus of something 
near $750,000, and none of which institutions 
but have weathered the storm on our financial 
seas, which has sunk so many crafts of less con- 
servative management. Schools and churches 
can be found not only in the cities, towns and 
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hamlets, but upon the fair hills and lovely val- 
leys of our country districts, thus proving that 
in looking after material weahh we have been 
by no means neglecttul of the higher and greater 
needs of humanity. In fact, Clinton, the proud 
capital of this fine county is the seat of the 
‘*Vassa1 of the West,” Baird Female College, 
with roster embracing young ladies from twenty- 
four different states and territories. An academy 
under exceilent management furnishes instruc- 
tion of a high grade to the young of both sexes, 
while public school buildings (one of which is 


H. P. FARIS, 

said to be the largest in the state) all attest the 
appreciation our people have of the fine school 
system of our grand old commonwealth. The 
ten different church buildings representing all 
the leading denominations are evidence of the 
religious fervor of our citizens, while here also 
may be found street car line, gas, electric and 





H. P. FARIS was born in Bellefontaine, O., Decem- 
ber as5th, 1858, and in 1859 moved to Eastern Kansas, 
near Lawrence. From there he went to Clinton, Mo, 
in 1867, and with the exception of one year, has lived 
in Clinton ever since, gradually advancing from an 
office boy, to his present position. The year 1872, Mr. 
Faris spent in a printing office. On July 8th, 1873, he 
entered the employ of Mr. Brinkerhoff, then a real 
estate agent. In 1882 he became a partner of Mr. 
Brinkerhoff, and in August, 1887, incorporated and 
assumed charge of the Brinkerhoff-Faris Trust & Sav- 
ings Company, of Clinton. 

The present officers of the company are John H. 
Lucas, president; George W. Benn, vice president, 
H. P. Faris, secretary and treasurer. In 1889, Mr. 
Lucas and Mr. Faris purchased Mr. Brinkerhoff’s 
stock, The company acts as real estate and financial 
agents, and mortgage loans are a specialty, 

Mr. Faris was married in Trinidad, Colo., in April, 
1880, to Miss Adda Winters, and has three children. 
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water works, with as handsome a new court 
house asthe county will need for many a long 
day. Last, but by no means least, Clinton well 
deserves the name given her by our worthy ex- 
officer of the World’s Fair Commission, viz.: 
“The Artesian Princess of the Prairies,” for 
with her wonderful artesian wells, flowing daily, 
millions of health-giving, disease destroying 
waters, bright and sparkling in their crystal 
beauty and purity, she fears no competitor. Her 
wonderful Artesian Park, with fine driveway 
and beautiful drive lake for fishing, swimming, 
boating, etc., with pavilion for meetings, bow|- 
ing alley and other amusements, furnishes an 
excellent place for the weary to rest and recup- 
erate their wasted energies, while her white sul- 
phur baths are unsurpassed either East or West, 
North or South, for beneficial results. A mag- 
nificent hotel crowns the eminence just above 
the large well, and here it is expected will be 
held the next meeting of this intelligeat and 
august body. The waters from these wells 
never fail to make heavy drafts upon all dis- 
eases of the kidneys and stomach as well! as 
rheumatic troubles, and these drafts are gladly 
honored by those thus troubled. However, as 
this is not a medical assembly nor this a learned 
treatise upon all ‘‘the ills to which the human 
flesh is heir,” I will close by inviting you, one 
and all tocome and see if proud old Henry is 
not justly entitled tothe cognomen of ‘‘Banner 
County,” and my word for it you will exclaim 
as did one of old, ‘‘the half has not been told.” 


A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that the bankers of the various coun- 
ties in the state organize county associa- 
tions. 


Miss Kate M. Cox, cashier of the 
Caldwell County Bank, Kingston, Mo., 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘Ladies as 
Bank Cashiers.” She paid a high trib- 
ute to the intelligence, pluck and bright- 
ness of the representative American girl. 
She claimed ladies had proved them- 
selves fully competent to perform the 
duties of cashiers in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The paper was very well received. 

Mr. M. S. Coxwell, of De Soto, Mo., 
read a paper on the subject of ‘‘Recrea- 
tion for Bankers,” dwelling on the ne- 
cessity of it. 

Mr. Gordon Jones, of Lathrop, reada 
paper on ‘‘State Bank Inspection.”” He 
strongly advocated the adoption of leg- 
islation for the inspection of state banks. 
He said we should have an examiner or 
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as Many as were necessary, acting under 
the authority of a state comptroller, to 
whom the examiner should make full 
and detailed reports of the condition of 
each and every bank as found upon per- 
sonal inspection. The comptroller 
should have jurisdiction over the banks 
of the state the same as the comptroller 
at Washington has over the banks doing 
business under the national system. As 
often as he deemed necessary,—at least 
once a year,—the examiner should visit 
each bank established under the provis- 
ions of the statutes of Missouri, and 
when a bank failed a receiver should 
have its affairs wound up under his 
supervision. 
the 
paper as the sentiment of the conven- 
tion. Objection was made to this, and 
a discussion of considerable length fol- 
lowed. 

It was apparent that the bankers of 
the state were not yet ready to ask for 


A moticn was made to adopt 


such legislation, and the suggestion was 
made that this was not the time—in a 
season of financial distress—to bring up 
such a matter. The point was aiso made 
that the examiners under the national 
banking system did not properly fulfill 
their duties, as evidenced by the fact 
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that some banks which have tailed had 
recently passed a successful examina- 
tion. It was stated by Mr. Jones that it 
was only a question of time as to when 
we shall have state bank inspection, and 
he thought it was well that the bankers 
of Missouri should take it into consider- 
ation. 

A committee of three was finally ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions upon state 
bank inspection, and to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr, John Caro Russell, 
of St. Louis, it was decided that the 
sum of $300 be set apart from the funds 
of the association for the starting of a 
fund to be known as the Bank Robber 
and Defence Fund. 

Following are the officers elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President: James M. Wilcoxson, of Carrollton. 
First vice-president: John Caro Russell, St. Louis 
Second vice-president: J. P. Huston, Marshall, Mo. 
Third vice president: Kate M. Cox, Kingston. 
Secretary and treasurer: Frank P. Hays, Lancaster. 


Assistant secretary and treasurer: W. T. Bigbee, 


Springfield. 


Clinton, Henry County, Mo., was se- 
lected as the place for the holding of the 
next convention, in June, 1894. 
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NOTABLE ADDRESSES AT THE WORLD’S BANKERS’ CONGRESS. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAsT JOURNAL.) 


THE BANKING SYSTEM, FINANCES AND RESOURCES OF KENTUCKY. 


An Address Delivered by John H. Leathers, of Louisville, Before the World’s Congress of Bankers, at Chicago 
Ill, June 23, 1893. 


Concerning Kentucky—The Banks of Kentucky— 
Their capital and deposits—Working of the nati- 
onal and state systems—Kentucky’s developed 
and undeveloped resources—In what Kentucky 
leads—Suggestions for a future national bank 
currency without bond security. 


On the first day of June, 1792, just a year 
more than a century ago, the Sisterhood of 
States of the American Union was enriched by 
the admission of one of the fairest and most 
beautiful of its number—Kentucky. The ad- 
“mission of Kentucky made the fifteenth star in 
the bright galaxy of stars that bedecked our 
nation’s flag. She has assisted in welcoming 
twenty-nine others into the charmed circle, and 
she reigns now as she reigned when admitted, 
an acknowledged queen among her peers, 
crowned with a past full of heroic deeds, and, 
yet in her youth, she is inspired to a more illus- 
trious future career. 

Admitted into the Union a century ago, with 
a population of less than a hundred thousand, 
she is to-day a state of near two million inhabit- 
ants. She ranks tenth in population, thirty- 
first in size and thirteenth in wealth. A distin- 
guished speaker once said of Kentucky, that if 
the scientist or chemist could produce by art 
those climatic influences that would best pro- 
mote animal and vegetable life, it would result 
in those conditions which a beneficent Creator 
has already bestowed upon Kentucky. 

Where, on all this habitable globe, does the 
sun shine as brightly as in ‘‘the Old Kentucky 
Home?” Where does the grass grow as green, 
or the birds siag as sweetly, as amid the flowers 
and the deep foliage of the once ‘‘dark and 
bloody ground?” Where can landscape of 
such enchanting beauty or soil of such surpass- 
ing fertility be found, or climate of such delight- 
ful pertection, as within the borders of that 
grand old commonwealth? Where else can you 
find the paragon of female loveliness and 
beauty, or a higher type of the gallant and 
patriotic American than the offspring of that 
genial clime? What country can boast of such 
splendid specimens of the purely bred and 
noble horse as are reared and nourished upon 
the rich ‘‘blue grass” that flourishes best upon 
Kentucky’s soil? And where, in all the world, 
can you find that same, genuine, openhearted 
hospitality, where the ‘‘latch-string” now hangs 
on the outside of the more pretentious homes, 
as it did on the humble cabin doors of Boone 
and his companions in the early days of Ken- 
tucky’s history? No people are more deepiy 
inspired by a patriotic love of country; no people 
are more ready to brave dangers, to make all 


sacrifices, or to lay down their lives more will- 
ingly for their country’s cause than the true- 
born Kentuckian. On every battlefield, in 
every war, by unsurpassed courage the deeds 
and fame of Kentucky’s sons form a conspicuous 
part of our common country’s history. 

The state was born and christened in a ‘‘bap 
tism of blood;” our toretathers, enduring all 
hardships and confronting all dangers, pur- 
chased with their lives this beautiful land we 
inherit, and they have transmitted to their 
descendants that love of country which made 
their names immortal, and they have left to us 
the example of their noble lives, sanctified by 
the highest courage mankind has ever knuwn. 

Kentucky occupied a most trying position 
during the civil war; bound to her by ties of 
blood and kindred, it was but natural that 
thousands of her people should syinpathize with 
the South, and that scores of the truest and best 
of her sons should enlist in her cause and lay 
down their lives in her defense. So also many 
of her bravest and truest sons espoused the 
cause of the Union, and their bones lie scat- 
tered on every battlefield. It was no unusual 
thing in Kentucky to find friend opposing 
friend, and brother facing brother in the deadly 
strife, and the records of the civil war show 
that the highest type of soldier produced in that 
conflict came from Kentucky. 

When peace once again spread her gentle 
wings over our bleeding country, the gallant 
and brave Kentuckian on the victor’s side was 
the first to stretch out his hand to his Southern 
brother across ‘‘the bloody chasm.” By prompt 
legislative enactment all were rehabilitated with 
political equality, and the brave and generous 
Kentuckian who fought for the Union, both by 
his influence and his voice, was the first to ex- 
tend the same blessings to his brother of the 
‘‘Lost Cause” that he himself enjoyed And 
from that day to this the war in Kentucky has 
ceased, and we are now one happy people, 
brothers in fact as well as in name, all inspired 
alike by love of country, and glorying alike in 
the blessings we enjoy from being citizens of 
the fairest and greatest country on earth. It is 
of this magnificent state, her resources and 
finances, I am permitted this day to speak. 


THE BANKS OF KENTUCKY, 


The first bank organized in Kentucky was in 
the year 1806, under the title of the ‘‘Bank of 
Kentucky;” it continued in existence until the 
termination of its charter. The present bank of 
Kentucky was chartered in 1834, and has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly in business ever since, 
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undisturbed by the calamities of the civil war, 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of fortune or the 
various financial storms that have swept over 
the country during all the intervening years; 
and she ranks to-day as she always stood, a 
tower of strength and model of conservatism, 
solid as ‘he rock of Gibraltar, and as sound as 
the Bank of England. 

The Bank of Louisville was chartered in 1833, 
and the Northern Bank of Kentucky in 1835. 
All of these old institutions, still holding fast to 
many of the old ideas and straight-laced meth- 
ods of banking of the erain which they were or- 
ganized, have justly earned the highest confi- 
dence and respect of all Kentuckians, reflecting 
honor upon the state that gave them existence, 
and dignifying the system of banking they rep- 
resent. The state banking system in Kentucky 
largely predominates over the national system, 
and it is due in a great measure to the influence 
and example exerted by these venerable and 
time-honored institutions. 

The banking system of Kentucky does not 
differ from that which prevails throughout the 
other states of the union, state banks, however, 
being largely in excess of nationals. In this re- 
spect Kentucky seems to have followed the ex- 
ample of her old mother, Virginia, which has 
always most favored the state system, 

The banking capital of Kentucky, national 
and state, including private banks and trust 
companies, at the close of the year 1892, was 
about fifty million dollars, the largest of any 
state south of the Ohio river; Tennessee had 
about eighteen million, a little more than one- 
third of that of Kentucky; Georgia next, with 
fourteen million; Louisiana next, with about 
eleven million, and Florida, the smallest, with 
about two anda half million. It is a little sin- 
gular that in all the southern states the capital 
employed is larger in national banks than in 
state banks, with the exception of Old Virginia 
and Kentucky. 

The banking capital is divided in Kentucky 
as follows: 


$26 million. 
20 million, 


Saving banks and trust companies. 4 milion. 


Making an aggregate of about fifty million 
dollars. The deposits of all these institutions 
aggregate a sum equal to about sixty million, 
and is divided, approximately, as follows. (See 
Comptroller’s Report, Vol. 1, 1892.) 


Deposits of national banks 
Deposits of state banks 


$27 million. 
31% million 


Private banks, savings banks and trust com- 
panies have made no report to the comptroller, 
therefore the correct figures can not be given; 
but it is fair to estimate that the deposits of these 
institutions would be sufficient to make the es- 
timate of sixty million dollars a fair and correct 
one. When it is called to mind that in the 
twenty-seven million dollar deposits of national 
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banks, the U. S. deposits are included, it is an 
extremely handsume showing tor the state 
banking system, The two systems, however, 
work together in Kentucky with the utmost 
harmony, and the representatives of the state 
banks, while giving hearty allegiance to their 
own system, as heartily unite in endorsing and 
affirming that the national banking system is 
the best and wisest system of banking the world 
has ever known; and whatever may be the 
future of banking in this country, the banks of 
both national and state systems in Kentucky 
will stand together as one, united in a plea fora 
sound currency and an honest dollar, and for 
that which will be safest and best for all the 
people, and test maintain the honor and credit 
of our country. While the deposits of banks 
in Kentucky are not as large in proportion to 
the capital invested as in some other states, she 
makes a highly creditable showing. We have 
seventy-two national banks and one hundred 
and sixty-two state banks in Kentucky. We rank 
as the fifth state in the union in number of state 
banks, fourth in the union as to capital invested 
in state banks, and the sixth state in the union 
as to deposits in state banks. 

Kentucky is enjoying an era of great pros- 
perity, new banks are being organized in differ- 
ent parts of the commonwealth, and others are 
in contemplation, so that a steady and solid 
growth in her financial institutions, commen- 
surate with the growth and development of our 
state, will mark its future history if the policy 
of the law-making powers will be to foster and 
encourage them rather than to tax them to 
death and turn capital in other directions. In 
the matter of \axation on banking capital, Ken- 
tucky has been fairly and liberally taxed in the 
past; but the future is not so promising. The 
tendency of legislation and of the times in that 
state, as it seems to be everywhere else, is for 
excessive, and unreasonable, and burdensome 
taxation upon monetary institutions. The fine- 
spun theory of the law-making powers that 
‘taxation should be equal on all classes of prop- 
erty,” is beautiful to contemplate; but when a 
bank pays an assessment of one hundred do!- 
lars on every one hundred of its bills receivable, 
and the agriculturist pays a thirty dollar asses-- 
ment on a one hundred dollar acre of rich blue- 
grass land, the glaring inequalities of the posi- 
tion need no embellishment or further com- 
ment. This theory of taxation, if persisted in, 
can Only result in forcing capital to seek other 
channels for a fair remuneration upon its invest- 
ment, and harm tothe commercial interests and 
material welfare of the state will inevitably fol- 
low. 


THE RESOURCES OF KENTUCKY. 
As to the splendid resources, develeped and 
undeveloped, time and space would forbid more 
than a mere allusion in this paper. 


STOCK RAISING, 


Perhaps Kentucky is best known to the world 
by the beauty and magnificence of her blooded 
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and well-trained horses, that set the pace for all 
others to follow. They have achieved fame 
upon every well-fought field. The superiority 
of her cattle and sheep is recognized throughout 
the world. Kentucky as a stock-raising state 
stands without a rival in America and is the 
equal of any country on the tace of the globe. 
Vast sums of money annually are brought into 
the state as a tribute to the unequaled quality 
and character of her stock, and wherever you 
find a horse that makes a record either as a 
racer or trotter, you may, nine times in ten, 
trace his ancestry, if not his birth-place, back 
to “Old Kentucky.” It is difficult to get even a 
close approximation of the value of thorough- 
bred horses that are sold annually from Ken- 
tucky, as most of the thoroughbreds, and at 
least one-half of the trotters, and about thirty 
per cent. of the saddle-horses raised in Ken- 
tucky are sold in Chicago, New York and other 
cities, and not sold in Kentucky for shipment. 
But a fair estimate of the sales for 1892 would 
aggregate a sum not less than three million 
dollars, 


TOBACCO, 


Kentucky is the greatest tobacco producing 
state inthe Union. The tobacco crops of the 
United States have for many years fluctuated 
between four hundred and seventy-five million 
and six hundred million pounds—ten to twelve 
per cent. of which is of the cigar or seed-leaf 
type, and eighty-eight to ninety per cent. of the 
varieties devoted to the manufacture of chew- 
ing and smoking goods and toexport. Of the 
whole crop about seventy per cent. is pro- 
duced west of the Allegheny Mountains, and 
about fifty-five per cent. of the entire tobacco 
product of the United States, including all types 
and varieties,is grown in the State of Kentucky, 
thus placing her not only in the front rank as a 
tobacco producing state, but as literally distanc- 
ing the field of competitors. 

The average annual tobacco product of Ken- 
tucky may be given at about two hundred 
thousand hogsheads, the form in which it is 
always marketed. No other state produces such 
a variety of tobacco as Kentucky. Of the pop- 
ular modern type designated Burley, which 
largely constitutes the fillers for American plug, 
approximately ninety-five per cent. is of Ken- 
tucky growth, thus practically constituting a 
monopoly of that variety of the weed which is 
the favorite for home consumption. The state 
is also a large and conspicuous grower of those 
rich, heavy varieties which are exported to 
Italy, France and Spain, under the general head 
of ‘‘regie types;” and Kentucky also furnishes 
the great bulk of the tobacco of the Pryor vari- 
ety, which finds its way to England in the form 
of strips. No more intelligent view of the great 
variety of tobacco produced in Kentucky can be 
had than by an examination of the excel- 
lent and comprehensive display which now 
appears in the Kentucky tobacco exhibit in the 
main aisle of the Agricultural Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, where more 
than two hundred samples of tobacco may be 
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found of the various grades and types, all the 
product of Kentucky, thus fitly demonstrating 
an unequaled adaptability of soil and climate 
for the great narcotic herb. The United States 
produces the largest commercial supply of all 
nations; so is Kentucky by far the largest pro- 
ducer of any of the states, and Louisville (her 
metropolis) is pre-eminently the largest tobacco 
market in the world. The sales of Louisville 
last year amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
three thousand hogsheads, with receipts for the 
same period of about one hundred and twenty 
thousand hogsheads; and the value of the 
Louisville sales for the year 1892 aggregated 
about fifteen million dollars, while the total 
value of the 1892 Kentucky tobacco crop 
amounted to something like thirty million dol- 
lars. 


WHISKY. 


Kentucky stands far in the lead of other states 
of the Union in the production of fine whisky, 
known as ‘“‘drinking whisky,” or, to use stili 
another phrase, whisky that can be consumed 
as it comes from the still. In the production of 
spirits, that is of goods used in compounding or 
making cheap whiskies, the great state of IIl- 
inois leads Kentucky somewhat: that is to say, 
in the withdrawals during the fiscal year of 
spirits, Illinois aggregated some ten or twelve 
million gallons over Kentucky’s withdrawals of 
aging or drinking whiskies. The average ofa 
year’s product of Kentucky’s whisky may be es- 
timated about thirty million gallons, aggregat- 
ing about nine million dollars; and when it is 
withdrawn from bond, and the government col- 
lects a tax of go cents on each gallon, or say 
twenty-seven million dollars in taxes, it repre- 
sents an outlay of about thirty-six million dol- 
lars. In making this vast amount of whisky it 
requires about seven million five hundred thou- 
sand bushels of corn and six hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels, costing about two dollars and 
fifty cents each, and gives employment to a 
large army of men. Kentucky distilleries fat- 
ten on an average fifty thousand head of cattle 
a year, and the cattle thus fattened bring the 
highest prices of any cattle offered in Eastern or 
European markets. If Kentucky has achieved 
fame in the splendid quality of her horses, she 
is none the less famous for her rich old Bourbon 
whisky, that is known and conceded to be the 
best produced in the world. There is a con- 
sumptive demand of from twenty to twenty-five 
million gallons of Kentucky whisky per annum; 
and dealers in Kentucky whisky state that the 
trade is increasing year by year. A vast sum 
of money is invested in Kentucky in the manu- 
facture of whisky, and, commercially, it is a 
leading product of the state. 


HEMP. 


As a hemp producing state Kentucky takes 
the lead of any state in the Union. She raises 
more hemp than all the other states of the Union 
put together; and this is not only significant, 
but a high tribute to the character of her soil, 
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when it is known that it requires the best and 
highest class of land to produce hemp. 


CEMENT. 


The city of Louisville, the metropolis of the 
state, is the largest producer of cement of any 
state in the United States. During 1892 there 
were manufactured in that city alone over two 
million barrels. It has thirteen mills, which 
employ over a thousand hands, and which have 
more than two mill on dollars capital invested 
in them. 


SOLE LEATHER, 


The city of Louisville also is the largest manu- 
facturer of oak sole-leather in the United States. 
For the year 1892 it turned out three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand sides, representing a 
value of about two million dollars, and the 
capital employed in this business is about a 
million and a half dollars 

In addition to the manufacture of sole-leather, 
the city of Louisville also manufactures a great 
quantity of harness and other sole-leather, but 
is the largest producer of oak sole-leather. 


KENTUCKY JEANS. 


The fame of Kentucky jeans is a part of the 
history of the state, and dates back to the be- 
ginning of the presentcentury. Goodsof some- 
what similar character were manufactured in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia prior to that time; 
but the true Kentucky jeans, for which the state 
has always been noted, and which surpasses all 
others for its strength and durability, holds a 
special place in the markets for wash-goods 
throughout the United States. There are prob- 
ably twenty-five or thirty mills manufacturing 
jeans in seven or eight of the Western or Mid- 
dle states of the Uni on, but the bulk of the goods 
now sold is manufactured by the Falls cities of 
the Ohio. The five mills work about one thou- 
sand five hundred looms on Kentucky jeans, 
and employ about two thousand operatives. 
The product amounts to over twelve thousand 
pieces per month, and represents a value of 
about two million dollars per annum. The out- 
put by measurement of Kentucky jeans would 
not fall short of seven million five hundred 
thousand yards, or nearly five thousand miles, 
which, if joined together, would reach from New 
York to San Francisco, and leave enough over 
to extend several hundred miles out into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The fabric, if made into a tent, 
would cover a space of thirteen thousand acres, 
and afford a canopy for the entire population of 
the United States, and leave ample room for ail 
the inhabitants of Ireland. In connection with 
the manufacture of jeans, many manufactories 
of clothing have of late years sprung up in the 
vicinity of Louisville, and a large portion of the 
goods manufactured are cut and made into 
clothing, and sold throughout the West and 
South, Louisville may justly claim to be head- 
quarters of the jean industry, and with her 
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large mills and factories,and constantly increas- 
ing capacity, is likely to retain that prestige. 


COAL. 


If the developed industries and resources of 
Kentucky are great and magnificent, the un- 
developed resources of the State present figures 
and conditions which still further elevate Ken- 
tucky in the scale of natural wealth. Penn- 
sy!lvania is supposed generally to be the great 
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coal state of the Union, but yet it has a thou- 
sand square miles less of coal territory than 
Kentucky. 

The same bituminous coal range that has 
given Pennsylvania its marvelous wealth ex- 
tends through Kentucky, and nature has placed 
within the limits of the state ten thousand 
square miles of the Appalachian coal-field. Nor 
yet satisfied with this beneficent gift, it has 
placed in the southwestern portion of the state 
four thousand square miles of the other great 
coal district, the Illinois coal-field, thus giving 
Eastern Kentucky ten thousand square miles 
of the Appalachian, and to Western Kentucky 
four thousand of the Illinois coal-field. No 
other state in the union possesses parts of these 
two great coal yielding regions. In persist- 
ence, in extent, and depth, the seams of Ken. 
tucky coal-fields are surpassed by those of no 
other state. 

But still further blessings were bestowed upon 
Kentucky by placing therein large deposits of 
cannel coal, and while this deposit is limited in 
Western Kentucky, yet in Eastern Kentucky it 
covers hundreds of square miles. This canne! 
coal deposit of Kentucky is the most extensive 
of its kind in the world __In the past, develop- 
ment has only touched its outer edges. In 
parts of Morgan County the seams are five feet 
in thickness, and in Floyd, Breathiu Perry 
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Leslie, Letcher, Knott and Harlan counties, 
from twenty-two to thirty inches of this won- 
derful deposit are found in great quantities. 


OIL, 


Very remarkable oil discoveries have been 
made in Kentucky in the last few years. Petrol- 
eum was discovered almost as soon in Ken- 
tucky as in Pennsylvania; but the matter of 
transportation and chemical difficulties pre- 
vented its extensive development; but on the 
Cumberland, Big Sandy and parts of the Ken- 
tucky rivers, wells are now being sunk, and not 
only petroleum, in large quantities, is being 
found, but lubricating oil of a superb quality 
has been extensively found. Pipe lines are be- 
ing constructed so as to make use of these 
newly discovered wells. These sections are far 
removed from railroads. The spirit of develop- 
ment will reach these sections within a few 
years, and bring these splendid riches into use. 


HARD-WOODS, 


One-fourth of Kentucky is unbroken forest, 
making the largest hard-wood territory known 
in the United States. These millions of acres 
are filled with oak, ash, hickory, poplar and 
walnut, and the supply in Kentucky alone 
would meet the demands of the whole country 
for a quarter of a century. 

Natural gas, too, has been found in Kentucky 
in large quantities. In Eastern Kentucky, and 
in some sections along the Ohio River, it has 
been developed in sufficient quantities to justify 
the location of factories. 


NAVIGABLE STREAMS, 


Along with the undeveloped resources comes 
the extraordinary extent of navigable streams 
in the state. Within the limits of Kentucky 
there are more miles of navigable streams than 
in any other similar area in the world, and with 
one exception they all run north, and through 
these wasting treasures of the state. 


IRON. 


The iron producing districts of Kentucky 
have suffered greatly by lack of railway facil- 
ities, and have been in many instances practi- 
cally annihilated. Vast deposits of ore lie 
scattered throughout its mountains, which 
await only the approach of railways to spring 
out into wealth and prosperity. 

Kentucky stands eighth in the list of iron 
states, and the portion of her iron known as the 
Red River Deposit, ranks, for many purposes, 
as the best iron inthe United States, and equal 
in every respect to Swedish iron. 


THE FUTURE BANKING SYSTEM. 


In conclusion, what is to be the future bank- 
ing in this country? Kentucky bankers and 
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financiers, to a man, will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the bankers and financiers of 
other states of this Union for a safe and conser- 
vative policy and a sound currency. I respec'- 
fully submit the following suggestions for the 
consideration of those who are giving this ques- 
tion much thought. I claim no originality for 
the views herein expressed; they are the result 
of much thought and investigation and are the 
views of other abler and more experienced 
bankers than myself, with whom I have con- 
sulted, and I think they are worthy the conr- 
sideration of all who are interested in this sub- 
ject. 

When five-twenties, paying interest at six per 
cent. in gold, were bought at par in currency, 
and gold was worth two hundred, national bank- 
ing was profitable; but when four per cent:, 
which shall mature in fourteen years, command 
a premium of twelve per cent., there is no gain 
in circulation. 

It is everywhere admitted that our present 
bank-note currency is the best that we have ever 
had and ought to be continued. Some also think 
the banks that furnish it should have some 
means provided them of compensation. The 
questions then arise: 

What will become of our bank-note currency 
when the bonds by which it is supported shail 
be canceled and retired? Must the bank-note 
perish with the bond? Will the Government in- 
crease its greenbacks and become the great note 
issuer of the country, or shall the duty of pro- 
viding paper evidences of money then devolve 
upon the banks alone? 

Can there be, without the bonds, a bank-note 
currency of equal safety and convenience with 
the present, and can the banks be compensated 
for providing it without a burden or a cost upon 
the public? 

These are questions of importance. They are 
questions that demand consideration, and they 
are questions that must be answered at no dis- 
tant time. 

Foreseeing the exigency that must arise, a 
late comptroller of the currency seriously pro- 
posed to base the future bank-note circulation 
on the bonds of foreign governments. But the 
genius of America would hardly brook so far- 
fetched a foundation for a currency that might 
find safer basis nearer home. 

It has been often said we should create new 
bonds to meet the coming crisis. But why create 
new bonds? Why borrow money that we do not 
need? Why make more debt merely to attain 
an end that we may reach without a debt? Can 
not a paper currency be found, when all the 
bonds are gone, of equal safety and convenience 
with the present without creation of new debt? 
If so, how? 

The National Banking System which took its 
rise in Mr. Chase was no experiment, and Mr. 
Chase was no inventor. With but little change 
he but adopted methods then in use and sanc- 
tioned by the test of time. Since then the sys- 
tem has spread over all our states and met the 
ordeals of panic and of civil war. If passing 
these the system still survives, provided with a 
means of circulation when the present fails, it 
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may be looked to asa systemtoendure, Toall 
of this we add the following facts: 

First—The safety of the national bank note 
does not rest upon the bonds alone, for it is also 
secured by first lien upon the entire assets of the 
bank that issues it. 

Second—The Government exacts a seignior- 
age on circulation, which is constantly accumu- 
lating but has no special application. 

In answer to the question, then, ‘‘Can a cur- 
rency be found providing all of the advantages 
now possessed, but without the bonds, if so, 
how?” we answer: 

1. Let the banks continue to be national, and 
the Government to supervise. 

2. Let notes be issued then, as now, through 
the comptroller’s office. 

3. Base circulation upon capital, or upon cap- 
ital and surplus, both of which must be intact. 

4. The double liability of stockholders to be 

ontinued, 

5. The note holders to have first lien upon all 
assets. 

6. Deficiencies to be supplied from seignior- 
age. 

7. And should all the assets of a bank, the 
double liability of stockholders, and the seig- 
niorage yet fail to be sufficient to redeem the 
notes of failed banks, a tax pro rata on the out- 
standing circulation of all banks so organized, 
whether state by state, or throughout the nation, 
to provide the sum remaining. 

3. Upon this basis circulation to be granted 
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to each bank equal to, say one-half of its capital 
or capital and surplus. 

g. In all other particulars, with some slight 
changes, the national banks to remain as now. 

The advantages thus secured would be. 

1. That much sought flexibility that was in- 
tended by the act, but does not now obtain, and 
under existing methods never will, 

2. The surrender of their charters by the state 
banks, and a universal oneness of our banking 
system. 

3. Profit upon circulation where no profit now 
is found, but ought to be. 

The disadvantages of the non-adoption of 
some such plan as this are likely to be found in 
an ultimate resumption of state bank issues, 
resting upon the various uncertainties of state 
laws and followed by such evils as have hereto- 
fore attended them. 

It is noteworthy that if in the beginning the 
banks had been upon this basis, and so con- 
tinued ever since, no disaster which has befallen 
any one of them would have made a levy neces- 
sary upon other banks or caused a draft upon 
the seigniorage. x 

What more, then, can be asked, or why look 
further for foundation for a currency which 
gives us all we have, adds flexibility, gives 
profit to the bank without a cent of tax upon the 
citizen, that brings all banks within one uniform 
and simple system, protects them from the fluc- 
tuations of a bond foundation, and perpetuates 
the system beyond the reach of bond maturities. 


MICHICAN-—ITS RESOURCES, BANKING LAW AND FINANCES. 


BY HON, T. C. SHERWOOD, COMMISSIONER OF 


THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN, 


Address Delivered Before the International Congress of Bankers and Financiers at Chicago, Ill., Jane 21, 1893. 


Michigan rich in natural resources—Her industries— 
‘The banking laws of Michigan past and present— 
An exposition of the existing banking law. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion— Michigan, the beautiful Peninsular State, 
to be known needs but to be mentioned. With 
its two and one-half millions of inhabitants and 
its 58,915 square miles of territory, it comprises 
not only a wide region of abundant natural re- 
sources but also those industries and improve- 
ments that make her the peer of any state in 
the Union. The coal fields and beautiful farms 
of the southern part of the lower peninsula, the 
forests of the northern portion, together with 
the copper, iron and forestry of the upper penin- 
sula, combine to make Michigan rich in natural 
resources to which when added the manufactur- 
ing industry, which the enterprise, thrift and 


industry of the citizens have built up, together 
with her excellent system of free schools, all 
tend to give Michigan a world-wide reputation 
in all that adds to the material, industrial and 
intellectual wealth of the nation. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF MICHIGAN, 


Time will not permit me to fully discuss the 
resources of Michigan, and I will therefore call 
your attention to but a few industries, the 
development of which has made Michigan 
famous the world over. I will only refer to the 
copper, iron ore, lumber, shingles, salt and 
furniture industries, at this time, and hope you 
will become sufficiently interes‘ed to visit us 
and make a personal tour of inspection. 

For the year 1892 the output of copper in 
Michigan, as compiled by the Mining Journal, 
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was 107,200,000 pounds of refined copper, which 
at 12 cents per pound, the average price during 
the year, amounts to $12,864,000, and yet we 
are not asking that copper be coined into pen- 
nies and made a legal tender for debts. 

The output of iron ore in 1892, according to 
the Iron Herald, amounted to 7,824,556 tons, 
the average price being $4 per ton, making the 
total value $31,298,624. 

The total quantity of lumber manufactured in 
Michigan in 1892 was 3,794,256,754 feet, which 
at $15 per thousand amounts to $56,913,851. 

The total number of shingles made in 1892 
was 2,140,647,875, the average price as to 
grades being $2.50 per thousand, makes the 
total value $5,351,620 

The number of barrels of salt produced in 
Michigan in 1892 was 3,812,000, which at 60 
cents per barrel amounts to $2,287,000, and 
last though not least comes the furniture indus- 
try, which in Michigan is increasing each year. 
The city of Grand Rapids, which to-day is per- 
haps the most noted furniture manufacturing 
city in the United States, in 1892 manufactured 
furniture valued at $10,864,000. 

From these six industries alone (one of which 
is incomplete,as I have only given the furniture 
product of one city) Michigan offers to the mar- 
kets of the world, in one year, goods amounting 
to over $119,500,000. 

I have not mentioned the great agricultural 
interest of Michigan, not because it is insignifi- 
cant, foritis not. It far exceeds every other 
industry, and compares favorably with any 
other of our sister states in its production of 
hay, grain, wool, fruit and vegetables. 

I have simply mentioned those industries 
that have made Michigan known abroad and 
gained for her an enviable reputation among 
the sisterhood of states, 

Notwithstanding Michigan is rich in agricul- 
ture, timber and mineral resources, until a few 
years we have had to depend upon outside 
capital for the development of these resources, 
and this brings me to the second part of the 
subject assigned me, viz.: 


MICHIGAN’S BANKING LAW AND FINANCES, 


Michigan in common with other states has 
had a varied experience in banking and bank- 
ing laws, and has dearly paid for that experi- 
ence in the losses she has sustained, as have 
other states in the Union, as well as thenations 
of Europe. 

It seems strange that the states and nations 
will not be benefitted by the experience of others, 
but they will not. The John Laws of to-day are 
just as positive thai something can be made out 
of nothing as was the original John in France 
in 1718. Each individual thinks his financial 
policy the correct one, and the reason it failed 
of success 173 years ago was because the sys- 
tem was in advance of the times, which the 
changes in the manner of transacting business 
and the increased intelligence of the people 
will now make successful. We admit that the 
business methods have changed within the past 
few years, and will necessarily change as busi- 
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ness increases and our facilities for exchanging 
the products of the different countries multiply. 
We also realize that there is a marked advance- 
ment in the intelligence ot our business men, 
but we must not forget that the great funda- 
mental principles of finance never change, and 
the more intelligence we possess the more care- 
ful we will be to have a sound foundation for 
the support of the financial system which is the 
life blood of the nation. 


SKETCH OF EARLY BANKING LAWS, 


The Michigan Banking Law of 1837 under 
which the notorious ‘‘wildcat’” money was 
issued, was repealed in 1841, but it was not un- 
til 1857 that the state had a banking law that 
was at ail satisfactory to the public; this law 
provided for banks of issue, in fact up to the 
close of the civil war the name bank carried 
with it the idea of an issue of paper currency 
rather than for the transacting of the business 
of the commercial world, and for the safe de- 
posit of the surplus funds of our citizens. The 
passage by congress of the National Banking 
Act in 1863 and the law passed in 1865 impos- 
ing a tax of 10 per cent. on the amount of the 
notes of any state bank or banking association, 
effected a complete change in the system of 
banking in our state. 

Instead of being banks of issue and depend- 
ing largely upon circulation for their profits,our 
banks became commercial associations, or it you 
please, clearing houses, where our business men 
made their exchanges, discounted their com- 
mercial paper and deposited their surplus 
money; the banks’ profits being derived from 
loans made with these deposits (upon which no 
interest was paid) and from exchange bought 
and sold. 

The law of 1857, although reasonably satisfac- 
tory in the transaction of commercial business, 
even in the changed condition of business af- 
fairs, failed to provide for small depositors who 
desired to deposit their savings and receive in- 
terest thereon. Hence, in 1873, the law was 
amended providing for the incorporation of sav- 
ings banks, But the state had outgrown the 
law. It was incomplete and defective, and 
many of its provisions obsolete. 

The business men of the state urged upon the 
legislature of 1887 the necessity of a new bank- 
ing law that would satisfy the demands of the 
constantly increasing business of the state. 

The legisiature enacted such a law, which 
was adopted by the people at the general elec- 
tion of 1888, and became operative January 7, 
1889. 


THE PRESENT BANKING LAW. 


Michigan’s present general banking law pro- 
vides for a banking department charged with 
the execution of the law, and its chief officer is 
called the commissioner of the banking depart- 
ment. 

He issues authority for the incorporation of 
banks, calls for at least four reports annually.at 
such times as he deems necessary,causes exam- 
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inations to be made of each bark under his 
supervision, at least once in each year, and has 
the same authority over the state banks of 
Michigan that the comptroller of the currency 
at Washington has over the national banks of 
the United States. 

In fact our banking law is copied largely 
from the National Bank Act, with several addi- 
tional amendments, applicable to the business 
necessities of our state 

Michigan state banks are capitalized and the 
stockholders are each liable for an amount equal 
to the par value of their stock in addition to the 
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said stock. At least 50 per cent. of the capital 
must be paid in before the bank is authorized 
to commence business, and the remainder in 
monthly installments of at least Io per cent. of 
the capital stock. 

The amount of capital required of a state 
bank is regulated by the size of the city or town 
where the bank is located, the smallest capital 
being $15,000 in towns whose population does 
not exceed 1,500. 

Michigan’s banking law differs from the na- 
tional bank act in that it is adual law. It recog- 
nizes two classes of business—commercial and 
savings—both separate and distinct, and yet 
both embodied in one with separate restrictions. 

The commercial department of ourstate banks 
is especially for the accommodation of business 
men. They are exclusively devoted to the col- 
lection, safe keeping and the employment in 
temporary loans of the floating capital of the 
country. 

Every merchant, miner, manufacturer and 
farmer is dependent upon the commercial bank 
for funds to enable them to market their prod- 
ucts at the earliest moment. Hence, Michigan’s 
law restricts the loaning of the deposits of com- 
mercial banks upon mortgage or any form of 
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real estate security to 50 per cent. of its capita 
stock, and then only upon a two-thirds vote of 
its directors, except to secure a debt previously 
contracted in good faith. 

This restriction is simply to prevent the tying 
up of capital by long time loans, and by so doing 
embarrass the commercial and manufacturing 
enterprises of the state. 

The savings department of our state banks is 
the depository for the surplus money not needed 
in active commercial business. 

Deposits in this department are generally 
made by mechanics, who have not the time or op- 
portunity to make investments and by laborers 
and servants, who have not the education or 
ability to engage in active business. 

They deposit their money for safe keeping 
and for interest under such rules and regula- 
tions as the board of directors of the bank pre- 
scribes. 

One of the rules governing savings deposits 
adopted by nearly every savings bank in the 
states, provides that the cashier may in all cases 
require ninety days’ notice to him in writing, 
before a depositor will be entitled to withdraw 
his deposit or any part thereof. 

This rule is enforced only in case of financial 
excitement and has been resorted to with good 
effect by many banks in our state during the 
past few weeks 

People withdraw their money from banks in 
times of financial exitement not because they 
doubt the solvency of the bank, so muchas they 
fear that others will get ahead of them and se- 
cure the money the bank has on hand. When 
they find that NONE are allowed to draw their 
deposits they go away satisfied that their 
chances are as good as others, and usually at 
the end of sixty davs thank the cashier for en- 
forcing the ninety day rule. 

Michigan's banking law recognizes the fact 
that banks are but the custodians of the people’s 
money and therefore prescribe the amount, qual- 
ity and kind of securities that may be taken 
with the deposits in the two departments of 
our state banks. 

In the commercial department, as I have al- 
ready said, money can not be loaned on real 
estate security except by a two-thirds vote of its 
directors and then not more than fifty per cent. 
of its capital. 

It can not loan to one individual, company, 
corporation or firm more than 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus, except by a two-thirds vote 
of its directors, in which case the limit istwenty 
per cent. 

This limitation does not apply to loans upon 
real estate or other collateral security, or the 
discuurting of commercial paper owned by the 
person negotiating the same, or bills of ex- 
change drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values. 

Commercial banks or banks with commercial 
departments are required to keep on hand at 
all times at least fifteen per cent. of their total 
deposits, except that in cities of over one hun- 
dred thousand population, each of such banks 
shall keep on hand twenty per cent of its de- 
posits, one half of which reserve shall be in law- 
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ful money, and the balance may be in funds, 
payable on demand, deposited in banks in 
cities approved by the commissioner as reserve 
cities. 

The savings department is required to keep 
on hand at least fifteen per cent. of its total de- 
posits, one-third of which reserve shall be in 
lawful money in its own vaults, and the balance 
on deposit payable on demand with banks, 
national or state, in reserve cities or invested in 
United States bonds. 

Three-fifths of the remainder, or 51 per cent. 
of the deposits, must be invested in bonds or 
in negotiable paper secured by bonds, or upon 
notes or bonds secured by mortgage lien upon 
unincumbered real estate, worth at least twice 
the amount loaned. 

The remainder of the deposits, or 34 per cent. 
may be invested in notes, bills or other evi- 
dences of debt. the payment of which is secured 
by the deposit of personal property as security, 
or may be deposited in banks in reserve cities, 
providing the amount does not exceed ten per 
cent. of the total deposits, capital and surplus 
of the depositing bank, and an amount not ex- 
ceeding the capital and additional stockholders’ 
liability may be invested in negotiable paper 
approved by the board ot directors. 

This 34 per cent. investment of collateral and 
short time commercial paper, acts as a sort of 
financial safety valve. Being readily converted 
into money, it enables a bank to meet unusual 
demands without being compelled to dispose of 
its mortgage securities. 

At the time our banking law was being dis- 
cussed in the legislature, I had some doubt of 
the wisdom of allowing banks to incorporate 
with savings and commercial departments for 
the transaction of both classes of business, but 
after four years of trial I see no reason for 
changing, especially in small towns and villages 
where the twoclasses of business could not profit- 
ably be carried on in two separate institutions. 

Many business men now have two bank ac- 
counts, one commercial and one savings. The 
bank combining both classes of business can 
accommodate this class of persons, and there is 
no excuse for a bank’s customer going else- 
where for an accommodation, unless at the re- 
quest of the bank. 

The relations between a bank and its customer 
should be as close and private as between 
physician and patient. No man in ill health 
would think of consulting and taking prescrip- 
tions from three or four physicians at the same 
time, unless he expected to die, and no man 
should have accounts at several banks, especi- 
ally if he is a borrower, unless he expects to 
die a financial death and wants a large number 
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of mourners at his funeral. It is a fact that no 
banker can deny, that the heaviest losses banks 
sustain are by those who are customers of sev- 
eral banks at the same time. 

Michigan’s law does not permit the issuing of 
any bil!, note or certificate intended to circulate 
as money, neither can a bank issue post notes. 

All debts due to any state banking association 
on which interest is past due and unpaid for a 
period ot six months, unless the same are well 
secured or in process of collection, are required 
to be charged off at the expiration of that time. 

The expenses of the banking department are 
paid by the state from the general fund, but 
each state bank is required to pay into the state 
treasury for the credit of the general fund, one 
hundredth part of one per cent. of the gross 
amount of the assets of said bank at the time 
the examination is made, provided that the 
examination fee of any bank shall not be less 
than ten dollars. 

Michigan's banking law does not provide for 
the supervision of private banks. These banks 
are without any supervision whatever, and so 
far asthe public k' ow the amount of capital 
invested, methods of business and investments 
made, they are what their name indicates, pri- 
vate 

Our law provides the usual penalties for its 
violation, giving the commissioner power to 
take immediate possession of a bank for any 
violation of its provisions, and under the direc- 
tion of the court wind up its business. 

This in brief is Michigan's banking law, and 
in the four and one-half years it has been in 
operation its adaptability to the varied business 
demands of our state, is amply proven by the 
tact that over eighty banks have incorporated 
under its provisions within that time. 

On May 4 last, the one hundred and forty- 
nine banks and three trust companies then 1n- 
corporated, reported their assets as $84,276,- 
584.34; at the same time the one hundred and 
three national banks reported total assets as 
$75,722,442 09, making the total assets of the 
incorporated banks of the state $160,000,000, 

The deposits of the state banks May 4 were 
$65,533,057.93 and the national banks $41,056,- 
g6t.88 making a total of more than $106,590, 000. 

Rather than weary you I have briefly alluded 
to the resources of Michigan and pointed out 
the salient points of its banking law and bank 
resources, and can only add that if you desire 
a closer acquaintance with us Wolverines, visit 
our state and study for yourselves our marvel- 
ous resources, our wonderful lakes and rivers, 
our health restoring summer resorts, and our 
beautiful scenery. I can assure you a hearty 
reception and a royal welcome. 
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UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM AND AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE. 


By Bichard P. Rothwell, M. E., C. E., Editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Among the most notable addresses at the 
World’s Fair Bankers’ Congress was the one by 
Mr. R. P. Rothwell, in which he advocated his 
plan for Universal Bi-metallism and an Inter- 
national Monetary Clearing House, asa simple, 
absolute and permanent solution of the great 
money problem.* The failure of the Brussels 
Conterence to evolve, or even to suggest, any 
plan whatever for the permanent solution of the 
silver problem, or for the prevention of the 
dangers then evidently impending, and which 
have since in a measure materialized in a wide- 
spread financial crisis, induced the maturing 
and suggestion of this plan by Mr. Rothwell. 
The kernel of Mr. Rothwell’s idea is that *‘the 
‘Silver Question’ with its vast and incalculable 
possibilities for good or ill, for the prosperity or 
bankruptcy of the greater part ot the human 
race, be submitted to the arbitrament, decision 
and control of an {nternational Monetary Clear- 
ing House, or commission, composed of expert 
representatives ot the nations, empowered and 
instructed by their respective governments, 

1st. To select a universal monetary standard. 

2d. To adopt measures for securing the use 
of gold and silver on such a flexible ratio as will 
effect permanent stability in the value of the 
world’s money. 

3d. To adopt measures for facilitating inter- 
national monetary transactions and for their 
supervision and control.” 

In proof that the establishment of such an in- 
ternational monetary commission, or body of 
comptro.lers of the world’s currency, is practic- 
able, Mr. Rothwell points to the existence of the 
international postal union, as a successful and 
indispensable institution, and shows the bene- 
fits which have been derived trom the establish- 
ment of international courts of arbitration. 
Domestic clearing houses have long been es- 
tablished and their economic advantages recog- 
nized. The intelligence and civilization of the 
present day can certainly evolve an interna- 
tional monetary clearing house, to apply to the 
regulation of international monetary transac- 
tions those rules and limitations which have 
been proven’of inestimable advantage in com- 
mercial business, and that have become indis- 
pensable in the admin‘stration of international 





* Just published: Universal Bimetallism and an In- 
ternational Monetary Clearing House; together with 
a Record of the World’s Money, Statistics of Gold and 
Silver, etc., by Richard P. Rothwell, M. E.,C E. The 
Scientific Publishing Company, 27 Park Place, New 
York. Price, 75 cents. 


postal matters and in the settlement of interna- 
tional questions affecting the rights and duties 
of nations. 

Leading up to the suggestion of his plan, Mr. 
Rothwell gives full information and statistics 
concerning the money of the world. The busi- 
ness of the civilized world is shown to be car- 
ried on with about $10,264,968.000 of money, 
consisting of (approximately) 


$3,632 millions 
4,000 6 


How the money is distributed among the na- 
tions of the earth is shown in a table exhibiting 
the monetary systems and approximate stocks 
of money in the principal countries of the world 
in the year 1891. Among other interesting facts 
brought out, it appears that of an estimated 
population of the countries mentioned, aggre- 
gating 1,218,000 000 souls,no less than 817,000,- 
000, or 67 per cent. of the whole, carry on busi- 
ness on the silver standard alone, while all the 
rest of the world use both gold and silver, 
though in some cases the silver is of only lim- 
ited legal tender, or is used simply in subsidi- 
ary coinage. It is pointed out as a consequence 
that every decline in the value—the purchasing 
power—of silver affects injuriously every nation 
while an appreciation in the value of gold is 
equally harmful to the industries and commerce 
ot the world. Mr. Rothwell shows it is not so 
much the extent, as it is the suddenness, of 
changes in value which causes the utter demor- 
alization of business and the destruction of in- 
dustries, and he dwells upon the immeasurably 
disastrous consequences which would follow 
the almost total, sudden cestruction of the ex- 
changeable value of the money of two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of the world. It ls impera- 
tive, therefore, to avoid such an impending 
catastrophe, that some simple and practical 
solution of the fateful problem be found, and 
in his plan for universal bi-metallism under the 
control of an International Monetary Clearing 
House, Mr. Rothwell suggests the solution. 

The practicability and desirability of an in- 
ternational monetary commission being conced- 
ed, in what way isthat body of expertstosimplify 
and better existing conditions? ‘*While it may 
be the part of wisdom to leave this Interna- 
tional Monetary Clearing House untrammelled 
by other instructions than those mentioned, 
leaving to its discretion the adoption of such 
measures as may secure the approval of a cer- 
tain majority of its members” yet it is thought 
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by Mr. Rothwell not amiss to outline a few 
points that, if not embodied in the official in- 
structions to the commission would ye!, no 
doubt, form a part of its duties. We quote 
from his address: 

‘*T assume that the Monetary Clearing House, 
either under instructions or as the result of its 
study of the subject and to prevent the incal- 
culable injury that would result from a sudden 
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change in the world’s money, would adopt the 
principle of universal bi-metallism on a flexible 
ratio, and would take such measures as would 
secure its practical establishment in all coun- 
tries. I would outline some of the measures 
which it seems to me would best attain the ob- 
jects of the Clearing House as follows: 

Ist. It would ascertain the amount of money, 
that is of gold, silver and uncovered notes, held 
by each country. 
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2d. It would use these amounts as the basis 
for the proportions in which the several nations 
would join in the purchase, for gold, of such an 
amount of the silver of the silver-basis coun 
tries as would be necessary to put each on the 
bi-metallic basis. And also as the basis of the 
proportions in which the nations would jin in 
the subsequent purchase of all the gold and sil- 
ver offered each year, in excess of that specific- 
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ally applied for. 

3d. It could issue, for the gold and silver so 
purchased, international certificates redeemable 
in gold and silver at holder’s option, or possibly 
in gold and silver in specified proportions. 

4th. It would determine from time to time 
what change in the value-ratio of gold and silver 
is called for by the changed conditions of pro- 
duction. 

5th. It would clear every national transaction 
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in the purchase, sale and emission of money. 
6th. It would publish frequently the transac- 
uionsof the Monetary ciearing house. 

The clearing house would act through the 
customary channels, the mints, of the several 
countries, and while establishing a standard 
and regulating the value-ratio of gold and sil- 
ver, it would not necessarily interfere with the 
coinage of the nations beyond regulating the 
relative values of the metals employed in it, 
though undoubtedly there would soon follow an 
irresistible public demand for a uniform interna- 
tional currency. 

This monetary clearing house, exercising 
functions somewhat similar to those of a bank 
clearing house, would, through the means here 
indicated, prevent any sudden changes and fluc- 
tuations in the value of the money of the world, 
which changes are so disastrous in every de- 
partment of industry and commerce, yet this 
would not prevent a natural and gradual evolu- 
tion towards a single standard for unlimited 
legal tender money, should such ever become 
desirable. 

In establishing on an absolutely stable, per- 
manent basis the money of the whole world and 
in providing a universal currency, good the 
world over, and in exercising a salutary super- 
vision and control over all the monetary tran- 
sactions of nations, it would develop confidence 
everywhere and would draw out into active use 
the vast amounts of both gold and silver hoard- 
ed in many countries and thus bring about such 
an impetus to industry and investment and such 


a period of general prosperity as has never been 
dreamed of.” 

Mr. Rothwell purposely avoids embodying in 
his plan the working details for its execution, 
for there will necessarily be differences of opin- 
ion on these, and their wise solution can best be 


reached by the commission itself. He however 
anticipates obvious questions, and shows how 
simply and effectively the pian could be operat- 
ed, 

Each of the great nations to be represented by 
few, perhaps only by one, two Or three commis- 
sioners, assisted by counsel; each nation being 
entitled to such a number of votes as would 
represent, in some fair and equitable manner, 
its interests both as to population and money. 
Assuming the table submitted to represent these 
interests and that each 5,000,000 of population 
and $25,000,000 of money be entitled to one vote, 
then there would be gir plus 244 equal 655 
votes. 

According to this the countries now using the 
single silver standard, including in this India, 
Mexico, South America, etc., would have 270 
votes, while the other countries would have 385 
votes. This, however, would be of little conse- 
quence, for those using the gold standard are 
even more interested in securing a safe bimetal- 
lism than are those using silver alone. 

‘‘The amount of money in the world is ascer- 
tained yearly with approximate accuracy by the 
director of the United States mint, and this 
amount seems to afford a fair and rational basis 
for apportioning the purchases of such silver as 
it may be necessary to purchase with gold, in 
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order to put all nations on the bimetallic basis. 
The amount of these purchases would probably 
not exceed $:50,000,000. For, according to re- 
cent official statements, the requirements of 
India are placed at only $75,000,000 in gold to 
establish an effective bimetallism. The rest of 
the world would scarcely need as much more. 
The amounts that the several gold or bimetallic 
basis countries would therefore pay out in gold 
for silver to establish universal bimetallism 
would be approximately as follows: The United 
States, $32,000,000; France, $31,000,000; Great 
Britain, $14,000.000; Germany, $18,000,000. 

These amounts are quite insignificant and 
could easily be provided by the several nations. 

As this silver would be universally accepted 
at the ratio adopted by the commission (say 20 
silver to 1 gold), and would be absolutely inter- 
changeable with gold in all the money of the 
world, this purchase would cost nothing. Hav- 
ing thus established all nations on the bimetallic 
basis without cost or sacrifice, the money of the 
whole world would be uniform; gold and silver 
would be interchangeable in every country; the 
money of all would be permanently equal, and 
there would thereafter be no conflict in interest, 
and no ‘‘scramble for” either metal would then 
be possible. 

The several nations could each year make 
requisition to the clearing house for what gold 
and silver they desired, and if the requisitions 
for one metal exceeded the supply, each coun- 
try would get, pro rata, its proportion of what 
was available, while if there were a surplus of 
either metal unasked for, each country would 
take its proportion of it, according toits holding 
of money. 

The Monetary clearing house, for whose ac- 
count the gold and silver was purchased by the 
different mints, could issue clearing house cer- 
tificates based thereon, that would form an in- 
ternational money, with the values stated in 
equivalent dollars, pounds sterling, marks and 
francs, so that the actual value of the certificate 
would be known everywhere at sight. These 
certificates might be made redeemable anywhere 
in gold or silver at holder’s option, or, if pre- 
sented in large amounts, they might be redeem- 
able in gold and silver in certain proportions. 
Since this plan contemplates permanency, there 
would be neither inducement nor desire to 
hoard, or to use one metal in preference to the 
other; in fact, for amounts for which certificates 
could be used, these would be universally pre 
ferred to either gold or silver, as the experience 
of this country with its gold and silver certifi- 
cates has abundantly demonstrated. It might 
indeed be expected that but little of the gold or 
silver purchased would ever be coined or used 
except for small change. 

The frequent publication of the transactions 
of the Monetary clearing house is by no means 
unimportant. Since every national transaction 
in the purchase, sale, or emission of money 
must be reported to the clearing house, the pub- 
lication thereof to all the world would not only 
tend to prevent the accumulations that are an 
injury to business and a temptation to war be- 
tween nations, but it would tend to secure hon- 
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esty in making these clearances. Nearly every 
man is honest when the whole world is looking 
on.” 
Mr. Rothwell points out that no plan for the 
use of both gold and silver can possibly be per- 
manently successful, if it provides for the pur- 
chase of only a limited amount of silver, oreven 
of an unlimited amount for an unlimited time, 
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as was proposed in a plan submitted to the 
Brussels conference in 1892. The smallest sur- 
plus on the market makes the price of the whole. 
Nor is it possible to make a plan permanently 
successful that contemplates the purchase of 
even unlimited amounts foran unlimited period, 
if these are to be made on an absolutely un- 
changeable value-ratio between the metals. 

‘It is absolutely essential for permanent suc- 
cess in any plan for bimetallism, that each metal 
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shall be taken without limit as to quantity or 
time, and that the value-ratio between the 
metals shall be flexible and capable of adapta- 
tion to varying conditions of production, so as 
to prevent such an overproduction of either as 
would eventually render the maintenance of the 
continued circulation of both impossible. Thess 
are the essential conditions of permanent bi- 
metallism, and it is certain that they can be se- 
cured by this plan. 

Since the coins or certificates issued for the 
metals purchased are redeemable in gold, or if 
in large amounts, in gold and silver, a change 
of ratio will not aftect the holder of the coin or 
certificate therefor. A change of ratio would 
only require that each country deduct :rom the 
value of so much of its money as is in the de- 
preciated metal one-half the amount by which 
the ratio has been changed, and add to the 
value of its stock of the appreciating metal in 
corresponding degree. If the holdings of the 
two were of equal value (and, at the ratio of 20 
silver to 1 gold the world’s stock of the metals 
in coin are very nearly equal, though the pro- 
portions held by individual countries differ), a 
change in ratio would make no alteration in the 
total value of the world’s stock of money. Thus 
avery much greater stability in the value of 
money can be secured under this system of bi- 
metallism than is possible with a single metal 
for money. 

It is evident that changes in the value ratio of 
the metals would be made rarely and to but 
small extent, tor the value of the metals would 
remain absolutely fixed and stable in the open 
market at the ruling ratio. This has been abun- 
dantly proven in the past.” 

Mr. Rothwell further discusses at length the 
possibility of maintaining the ratio adopted, in 
the light of historical facts connected with the 
production of gold and silver, and also points 
out in detail the disastrous effects of the sudden 
demonetization of silver. 

We commend the reading and study of this 
plan (now published in book form with full 
Statistics) to all careful students of financial 
questions. 





TIGHTNESS OF MONEY. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


IS MONEY TIGHT? AND 


IF SO, WHY IS IT 


TIGHT? 


A Reply to the Paper of John R. Godwin, of Memphis, Tenn., upon State Bank Issues 


If permitted the use of your columns I will 
endeavor, from the standpoint of every-day ex- 
perience, to briefly discuss the foregoing head- 
ings, which have been suggested to me by the 
address of our distinguished fellow citizen, the 
Hon. John R. Godwin, delivered before the re- 
cent bankers’ annual convention in Knoxville; 
Tenn., and published in the Bankinc Law 
JouRNAL of July 1st. I shall attempt only a 
plain, common-sense and practical, rather than 
a labored, technical or theoretical reply to Mr. 
Godwin’s extraordinary financial views. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


It has many definitions. Briefly, money is 
a thing to measure the value of some other 
thing—a convenient thing by and through the 
use of which civilized people may carry on the 
every-day affairs of life. 

With more advanced nations, it is to-day 
made mechanically, chiefly out of gold, silver, 
copper, nickel, paper. in one country we 
measure it in pounds, in another in francs, in 
another in marks, and in another in dollars, 
and soon. These are all merely national de- 
signations by which the masses of the world 
are made to understand the thing we .call 
money. By common consent all civilized na- 
tions are practically agreed that just so much 
measured weight of pure gold shall be counted 
what we calla dollar. It is the only metal or 
thing in the world upon whose value there 
exists substantially a common international 
agreement. It is not so with silver. What we 
of the United States to-day calla dollar of silver 
would not pass current in a foreign country for 
a value much above 60 or 65 cents; and we are 
all permitted to-day to behold the peculiar spec- 
tacle of the paper ‘‘greenbacks” of the United 
State selling at a higher rate of value in Europe 
than the silver dollars stamped with our Ameri- 
can eagle. 

Why is this? Mere engraved paper has little 
actual value. It is simply because these green- 
backs are recognized by our government as the 
*xact representatives and equivalents of gold, 
and because, chiefly, civilization has confidence 
in both the powerand pledges of this national 
authority, and also in the further fact of their 
superior convenience in all commercial uses 
over and above either of the precious metals. 
You wili observe that the foregoing arguments 
would logically lead your readers to locate the 
writer among those who are the advocates of 
monometalism. And yet I am not now its ad- 


vocate. I would utilize our vast silver riches 
along with our gold, provided there could be 
first established some international agreement 
by which a commonly accepted and mutually 
agreed value could be affixed to silver coin. 
Great as we are, and prevailing, as is rapidly 
becoming our American influence upon the 
other nations of the world,the United States are 
not yet potent or powerful enough to arbitrarily 
fix, without concerted actions by others, the 
precise commercial value of the silver dollar. 

We have even now 420,000,000 silver dollars, 
and yet only 58,000,000 are in circulation,solely 
because the people do not want to carry silver. 
But, says one, why may not we alone now put 
into each silver dollar such increased amounts 
of pure metal as would in value make it equal 
to gold? I enswer, because having no co- 
operation from abroad, we could not rely confi- 
dently upon the success of our experiment; and 
moreover we would by such policy only create 
indescribable domestic commercial confusion by 
the issuance of this additional new experimental 
enterprise. 


IS MONEY TIGHT ? 


The generally congested condition of business 
affairs throughout the whole country would ans- 
wer yes. If, then, we accept this generally re- 
cognized condition as our answer, the final in- 
quiry of this communication logically follows, 
viz: 


WHY Is It TIGHT? 

I will undertake to answer, giving such rea- 
sons as just now suggest themselves to my 
mind. First, the people have generally over- 
traded. Many of them have made reckless 
promises beyond their ability to perform. Many 
of them have been gamblers—some on cards, 
others on race horses, and yet others on ‘‘fut- 
ures,” the last, perhaps, the most reprehensible, 
the most dangerous and the most disastrous of 
all species of gambling; and so, too because of 
the semi-respectability which common practice 
and custem have erroneously thrown about and 
hedged it. I hear of no distress among that 
class of prudent people who have legitimately 
traded right along within the limits of their own 
means and kept clear of debt. 

There is more money in this nation to-day 
than at any time within its past history, but, 
for lack of confidence, it has hunted a thousand 
holes for its hiding places. Banker Godwin 
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can himself to-day, upon sound collaterals, bor- 
row all the money that his bank may desire, to 
aid in ‘‘carrying’” his solvent and honorable 
customers, and he can borrow it, within the 
legal rates of interest. Of course his bank 
would not lend even the state and local shin- 
plasters that he now advocates, unless the bor- 
rowers offered acceptable paper. This is a rule 
of all sound banking. 

Look at the numerous and recent national 
bank failures in all directions. Notwithstanding 
their depositors, who may have been too con- 
fidingly trusting their money in these speculat- 
ing and reckless banks, may have lost, no indi- 
vidual has yet lost a dollar on the bills issued 
by these defunct institutions, and for the simple 
reason that they were secured by the bond of 
our good government. This is something to 
think of seriously. When the hundreds of local 
banks, like Col. Godwin speaks of, failed in the 
good old anti-bellum,shinplaster times, not only 
the depositors of each bank lost their money, 
but every outside bill-holder became also de- 
spoiled to the extent of his holdings. Not only 
the banks failed, but their bills became worth- 
less, 

The greatest distress in the country to-day is 
caused solely by these dishonest speculators’ 
bankruptcies, and by the lack of confidence 
which every American business man is only 
now goo painfully feeling in the want of a de- 
fined future governmental political policy (not 
so much matter what) toward which affairs may 
by business men be speedily adapted. Hesi- 
tancy, doubt and political dry-rot are at this 
moment sapping the very foundations of every 
heaithy and legitimate commercial and manu- 
facturing American enterprise. 

The ‘‘hard times” is not because of any lack 
of money. It lies wholly within the domain of 
each particular individual’s own action and con- 
duct. Complete ignorance of a future financial 
policy is causing manufacturers, merchants and 
employers everywhere to halt until they can 
base their action and orders ahead upon some 
defined probable public policy. Merchants 
everywhere now are operating with tender- 
footed tread, and salaries of employes, wage- 
earners and all other expenses are everywhere 
being entirely cut off or lessened, because no 
man, even of the dominant political party, seems 
able to faintly outline the foggy future financial 
policy by which all are to be hereafter guided. 

Is itany wonder that times are ‘‘tight?”” But 
Col. Godwin and the advocates of state banks 
want state and local money, because this sort 
of currency, they think, would not slip away 
from us. I agree that people elsewhere would 
not likely want it. Would our cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobacco and grain growers at home want 
it? I very much doubtit. These most import- 
ant Southern products will always command 
the best gold dollars of the world. Why then 
should these products be compelled by a nar- 
row local legislation to be bartered for state 
bank shinplasters, having no functions of 
money outside the barnyard of their birth? I 
shall not believe it. Both producers and dealers 
want dollars worth 100 cents. 
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Business men of to-day go at will to their 
banks and collect upon checks for moneys due 
them, either gold, silver or paper money, con- 
vertible the one into the other at par. Could 
any other financial system possible to invent 
make it any easier, safer and more convenient 
for business. If not, then why, pray, does Col. 
Godwin advocate the abolition of this safe sys- 
tem which the repeal of the tax would certainly 
effect ? 

There are to-day forty-four states in the 
American union. Thesestates contain more than 
3,500 counties. Under the plan which this 
policy would inevitably inaugurate, there may 
be established forty-four systems of one to fifty 
banks in these counties, It is easy to see, there- 
fore, how we might have to deal with 15,000 to 
20,000 of these local so-called banks. What 
would be the consequence? Being established 
under state and local laws, the probabilities are 
that notes of each and every one of these banks 
would be issued in different colors, shapes and 
designs. Each bank would naturally be ambi- 
tious to circulate its own notes in styles distin- 
guishing themselves from those of all other 
banks. What would be the result? The coun- 
try would have, perhags, 20,000 or more insti- 
tutions issuing all sorts, shapes and sizes of so- 
called bank bills that no human knowledge 
could precisely measure. 

Suppose, as the advocates of this state paper 
assert, that they might honestly intend to base 
the issues of all these notes upon the security 
of state, county or corporation bonds; and ad- 
mit for the sake of argument that at the time 
of issuance the financial character of these 
securities at home might be unquestioned; 
could people abroad be accurately informed 
concerning their solvency? Are we not all only 
too painfully aware of the fact that many of this 
class of securities have been from time to time 
in the past ‘‘scaled,” if not wholly repudiated 
by their creators? Would not a knowledge of 
this fact inevitably create in every debtor and 
creditor at least a slumbering doubt concerning 
the possible future value of such notes? Would 


WILLIAM R. MOORE, ex-congressman, was born of 
Virginia parents in Huntville, Ala. He was reared 
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not this doubt faturally and necessarily place 
these notes from the very beginning ata greater 
or less rate below par—it being a universal and 
inexorable law of finance that the baser always 
displaces the better currency ? Gold, the recog- 
nized money standard of the world, would im- 
mediately disappear from circulation in the 
United States, and the whole business of the 
country would be at once placed at the peril of 
this wild-cat and dog-tailed so called money. 

It lin Tennessee owed a New York merchant 
$100, would he accept at par in payment for 
that debt a bill issued by the bank of ‘‘Shak- 
erag” or of ‘‘Bucksnort,” Tennessee? The 
same mail that brought him my _ remittance 
might also bring him hundreds of similar, from 
other sections of our great country. See, there- 
fore, how this would add to the embarrassment. 
No matter how well known at home, would the 
merchant receive at par from Maine, Wisconsin 
or Michigan for debts owing him, bank bills 
issued by Skowhegan, Oshkosh or Kalamazoo? 
Could any visitor from a distant Southern or 
Western state now pass himself into the World’s 
Fair at Chicago or pay his board bills with 
these wild-cat state bank notes? The thing 
seems so ridiculous as to be unworthy of seri- 
ous discussion. 

Confidence, the great conservator of safety, 
being lacking, counterfeit detectors and bank- 
note reporters would immediately grow up like 
dog fennel in every town and village; money 
brokers, note shavers and sharks would become 
the order of the day, and no man living would 
have the expert capacity to daily calculate the 


precise money value of each note so issued. 


How different are things to-day! Counterfeit- 
ers would then run riot in every state, and the 
multiplicity of these banks, with the endless 
variety and designs of their notes, would make 
it next to impossible to distinguish the genuine 
from the counterfeit. Moreover, counterfeiters 
would have little difficulty in skipping from one 
state to another and thereby avoid detection 
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and arrest. By the time a governor of one state 
could issuea requisition the criminal could safely 
escape to another state,and by this repeated 
process totally defeat the ends of justice; where- 
as, under our present wise national system the 
fear of certain and condign punishment which 
the nation is always swift to mete out to the 
perpetrators makes counterfeiting a matter of 
very rare occurrence. No wise business man, 
it seems, could ignore these obvious advan- 
tages. 

Col. Godwin’s bank in Memphis, upon re- 
ceipt of packages by express now, feels no 
anxiety about the name or appearance of the 
bank notes daily sent him. He does not even 
examine to see from what institution they come, 
whether they are genuine or counterfeit, or 
whether national bank notes or what are termed 
greenbacks. He counts over the denominations, 
deposits them in his bank at par and returns 
to his desk with a sense of perfect security, 
knowing, as he does, that behind these accre- 
dited bills stands a sponsor and redeemer, the 
great United States, the ‘‘best government the 
world ever saw.” 

I shall not allude in this communication to 
the humiliation in which it would place the 
government of the United States, as compared 
with other civilized nations, to be circulating a 
discredited, smirched and debased currency, 
and do not mean even here to argue the ques- 
tion; my object being rather to simply present 
to you without comment these common sense 
suggestions, and respectfully request, notin the 
interest of any political party, but in the inter- 
est wholly of the business people of the United 
States, their publication by you with your crit- 
ical editorial opinions thereon. 


Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM R. Moore. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ 


DEPARTMENTS. 


These columns are intended to embrace topics of interest to accountants, and discussions of, and decis- 


ons upon, matters of law involved in various branches of accountancy. 
ind distribution of trust estates and property are published under this head. 


Cases bearing upon the management 
These are of importance to 


trus’ companies, bank: rs, and all others charged with the management of trust property; as well as to ac- 
countants employed to investigate trusts, make reports, and assist in the rendering of accounts. 


RESUSCITATION VERSUS RECEIVER. 


Contributed for the Accountants’ Department by frank Blacklock, Expert Accountant, 


Baltimore, 


‘*A stitch in time oftimes saves nine,”’ 
is equally as true of railroads, banks 
and all other mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests as it is of clothing or a 
ship's sail. 

In a recent paper in a financial maga- 
zine, it was proposed that before a na- 
tional bank be placed in the hands of an 
official receiver that the board of direct- 
ors be allowed to remain in charge, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the comptrol- 
ler of the currency, or in other words, 
give the stockholders by their directors 
time to realize on their assets and con- 
tribute voluntarily each his share of his 
100 per cent, liability at a time when 
the stitch is wanted, and will do the 
most good. 

The same policy is now being pursued 
all over the country,—the Baring Guar- 


antee, the Richmond Terminal reorgan- 


ization, the issuing of clearing house 
certificates, the willingness of the courts 
to appoint temporary receivers, all indi- 
cate that the financial managers of the 
commercial world are recognizing the 
principle that while it is much easier to 
put out a red flag and close up weak 
concerns at auction, as was the method 
pursued (formerly) in the case of the 
Glasgow Bank, Overand, Gurney & Co., 
and numbers of others of which we all 
have our own personal knowledge, this 
red flag auction policy entails great 


Md. 


sacrifice of values and great financial 
hardship on numbers of innocent inter- 
ests, which are in a hole through bad 
management on the part of the execu- 
tive head. While if the same concerns 
were taken up with a strong hand, in 
many cases success would follow a re- 
organization of the management; and as 
there is always certain to be at least one 
shrewd man on the commonest of juries, 
so there is always certain to be found 
some shrewd men in the meetings of all 
creditors, stockholders or directors, 
which come together in groups of two 
or more, who for their own interests 
would take up this reorganization. 

The first question asked of the execu- 
tive manager of aconcern, be it rail- 
road, bank, manufacturing or mercan- 
tile, doing business as a corporation, or 
individually, is, how did you get into 
this condition? The second question, 
what can be saved from the wreck and 
how can salvage be effected? Is it better 
to reorganizeor not? and numerous other 
points will arise. 

The strong hand: and the clear head 
is then wanted and is always forthcom- 
ing. The first thing that is done is to 
employ a competent public expert ac- 
countant to go quickly and quietly to 
wo.k to get up a true report that will 
show the true present standing of the 
weakening concern, and with all speed 





INQUIRIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


the reorganization committee of one or 
more should have the result of the in- 
vestigation. The question then is how 
to get the wagon out of the ditch and is 
it worth the trouble, and should the 
driver be changed or only helped. 
There isa growing demand foraccount- 


ants who will work quickly and accura- 
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tely to nurse the job, The accountant 
is sometimes accused of working too 
slow. This accusation is not always 
fair, but no accountant should allow 
himself to be called slow in producing 
correct conclusions. In cases of this 
kind a report by an accountant should 


be cut with a sharp knife. 


INQUIRIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS department is carried on for the benefit of all subscribers, who are entitled to submit questions of gen- 
eral interest, and expect prompt and careful consideration thereof, without charge. The names and places 
f those submitting inquiries are published, unless special request is made to the contrary. 


Power of National Bank to Issue Time 
Certificates of Deposit. 


Banks not Prohibited by tt e Statute Forbidding Post- 
Notes or Other Notes to Circulate as Money. 


CirizEns’ NATIONAL BANK, 
New Philadelphia,Ohio, July 28, 1893. 


Aditur Banking Law Journat: 


Do you know of any law prohibiting national 
banks from issuing time certificates of deposit 
which they will not be required to pay until 
maturity? We have always paid our certificates 
on demand, without interest before due, and I 
cannot find any law on the subject that requires 
us todo so. In times like the present it might 
be important to know what the law is. 

Respectfully Yours, 


S. O'DONNELL. 


The 
Rev. Stat) provides: 


national bank act (Sec. 5183. 


“No national banking associaticn shall issue post- 
notes or any other notes to circulate as money, than 
such as are authorized by the provisions of this title.” 


In Riddle v. First National Bank, 27 
Fed. Rep. 503, this statute, it was ccn- 
‘ended, prohibited the issue by a na- 
tional bank of certificates of deposit 
payable at a future date and bearing 
interest, The court said: 


“ That the instruments sued on are post-notes, with- 
in the prohibition of section 5183, Rev. St. is a propo- 
sition to which Icannot assent. They are mere certi- 
ficates of deposit, of the usual form, issued in the 
ordinary course of banking business, and are not de- 
signed or adapted to circulate as money.” 


In the case of Hunt, 141 Mass. 515, a 
similar ruling is made. The court, 
speaking of a certificate of deposit pay- 
able at a future date, said: 

** If the United States Revised Statutes 
forbade the issue of any other notes 
whatever than such as were therein au- 
thorized, it would be difficult to hold 
this certificate to be legal. (Afiller v. 
Austin, 13 How. 218.) But assuming 
that it might fall within the general 
designation of a note, it cannot be con- 
sidered as a note intended to circulate as 
money, within the meaning of the stat- 
ute. It requires to be indorsed, It was un- 
derstood not to be payable till a certain 
future date. It is not ina sum adapted 
for general circulation as money, The 
form of the instrument, and the inci- 
dents above mentioned, show that it 
was not intended to circulate as money 
between individuals and between gov- 
ernment and individuals, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of society.” (Referring 


also to Merchants Bank v, State Bank, 10 
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Wall. 604, 648 where it was held that 
certified checks do not fall within a sim- 
ilar prohibition). 

Replying to the contention that the 
issue of such certificates of deposit is 
not good banking, the Massachusetts 
court says: 

‘*This method of doing business is 
not illegal or novel. If congress had in- 
tended to prohibit the issue of certifi- 
cates altogether, or of certificates pay- 
able on time or with interest, it would 
probably have said so in plain terms. 
The statute was passed in view of known 
methods of doing business. * * * It 
is competent for the parties to make 
such contract as they please respecting 
interest, and the time of payment of the 
principal. To borrow at a low rate of 
interest and to lend at a higher rate is 
not an uncommon, though not a univer- 


sally approved, method of banking. 


Whether it is good or bad policy for a 


national bank to do this, is not a matter 
for judicial determination.” 


—_—_—____ 


Liability of Collecting Bank. 


Dishonor of Draft of Paying Bank. 
———, Ohio, August 10, 1893. 
Editor Banking Law Journat: 

A bank in Ohio mails to its New York city 
correspondent, for collection, a note payable at 
a private bank in an interior city in New York 
state. The New 
its correspondent at same place, who presents 


York bank mails the note to 


and surrenders note, taking in return the draft 
of the private banking house on New York city. 
This latter draft is dishonored by reason of fail- 
ure of the private bank. Is New York city bank 
liable to the Ohio bank? Ss. 


Under the doctrine of the New York 
courts, although a collecting bank is 
absolutely liable for the default of its 
correspondents, it has recently been 
held in that state, in a case practically 
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identical with the present, that the col- 
lecting bank is not responsible. The 
theory is that there has been no default 
or negligence of its correspondent. To 
remit the collection proceeds to New 
York, a draft would have been neces- 
sary, hence instead of taking the cash 
in payment, and with it purchasing a 
draft, it was proper to take the paying 
bank’s draft for the amount in the first 
instance, provided, of course, the bank 
was in good credit at the time. The 
cases supporting this doctrine are .S¢. 
Nicholas Bank v. State National Bank, 5 
B. L. J. 75; Jnudig v. National City Bank, 
80 N. Y. roo. 

Whether, in case the Ohio bank 
should sue the New York bank in the 
United States courts, the same doctrine 
would be applied by the federal tribunal, 
is an open question. In the federal 
courts, equally as in New York, and also 
Ohio, a collecting bank is held absolu- 
tely liable for the negligences and de- 
faults of correspondents. 


Payment of Depositor’s Note. 


BANK OF PIEDMONT, i 
PiEDMONT, Ala., Aug. 12th, 1893. § 


Editor Banking Law Journal: 


Will you kindly tell me what the ruling in 
Alabama is as to a bank’s duty in case a depo- 
sitor s note is presented for payment where no 
instructions have been left by the depositor? Is 
the bank liable in any way for damages? 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. Lepsbetrer, Cashier. 


The point has not been decided in 
Alabama. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania a depositor’s note made payable 
at his bank has been declared equivalent 
to his check; the inference from which 
is that the bank is under equal obliga- 
tion to pay, although the cases in which 

° 
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it has been so declared, have not in- 
volved the precise point, In Tennessee, 
and one or two other states, the bank 
has been held to have no right to pay in 
the absence ot express instructions. The 
numerical weight of authority is that 
the bank may pay, leaving it uncertain 
as to must, By reference to the indexes 
of the preceding volumes of the JOURNAL 
under the headings ‘‘Payment” and 
“Bank and Depositor,” the law and de- 
cisions in the various states will be found 
fully expounded. 


Draft Not an Assignment of Fund. 


———, Ohio, August 10, 1893. 
Editor Banking Law Journat: 

A bank in Ohio sells a customer its draft on 
its New York correspondent, for $210, having 
more than that amount to its credit in the New 
York bank. Before presentment, the Ohio bank 
Can the holder of the draft recover its 
amount from the New York bank, who refused 


payment, or must he accept dividends from the 
drawer’s estate? P. 


fails. 


In the states of Ohio and New York, 
as well as in the federal courts, the law 
is settled that a draft upon a banker does 
not constitute an assignment of the 
amount called for, prior to acceptance 
by the drawee. There is therefore no 
redress for the holder against the New 
York bank, but he will be compelled to 
prove his claim against the estate of the 
Ohio bank, and take what dividends it 
will yield. 


Payment in Standard Silver Dollars. 


———, Pa., August 8, 1893. 
kditor Ranking Law Journal: 
\ note for $500, payable at a country bank, is 
presented for payment by an express company. 
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The bank tenders in payment, five hundred 
standard silver dollars. Will you kindly advise, 
if there is not some limit of the amount for 
which these dollars can be legally tendered? 


A, GW %. 


The standard silver dollar, weighing 
412% grains, is legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, in the United 
States, to any amount, unless the debt- 
or has contracted to pay in some other 
medium. 


When Draft at ‘‘One Day’s Sight”’ 
Payable. 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y., August 7, 1893. 
Editor Banking Law Journal: 

A draft from another state on a firm in this 
city is drawn payable at ‘‘one day's sight,” and 
on July 31st it is presented to the drawees who 
write ‘‘accepted” across its face. 
payable August Ist or August 4th? 


Is the draft 
D. 


The draft is a time draft, and carries 
three day’s grace under the laws of New 
York. If drawn ‘‘at sight,’’ it is pay- 
able without grace. 


Note.—Inquiry from Oakdale, Neb., 
as to right of recovery of collection pro- 
ceeds from estate of insolvent collecting 
bank postponed to next number. Inthe 
September rst JouRNAL also will appear 
a pertinent discussion of the right of a 
country bank, who has re-discounted 
its customer’s note with its city corre- 
spondent, to have the note—not yet 
matured—applied upon the balance to 
its credit with the city correspondent. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS ON JULY 12, 18938. 


COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY, FORM 264. | 


oun pl —_ Treasury Department, 
eS SUFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 


Washington, August 16, 1893. 


ABSTRACT of Reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
Condition of National Banks in the United States at the close of business on Wednesday 
the 12th day of July, 1893. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock paid in.............. coceelS 
Overdratts eseccececse 
U.S. bonds to secure circuléz ation. . 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits Surplus fund 
U. S, bonds on hand ee 3,078,050 Other undivided profits..... 
Stocks, securities, &c 149,690,701 
Due from approved reserve agents.... 159. 352,677 33 ‘. E 
Due from other national banks........ 111,956, 506 Nat’l bank notes issued* $157,752,731 00 
Due from state banks and bankers.... 27,211,234 32 Amount on hand 2,681,909 50 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. 72.750,83 
Other real-estate & mortgages owned. 3 —— 
Current oupahene and — paid 892, f Amount outstanding 
Premiums on U, WOME. coscseccccocs ' ‘ St 
i State ban otes outsta x 

Checks and other oneh items.. ank notes outstanding 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. a ‘ 
Bills of other national banks ... 20,135,054 « Dividends unpaid... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

GME Beccccccccccccescccesccesecscececcce or : 
Specie, viz: Individual deposits. «| 1,556,761,230 
( Gold coin r U. S. deposits 10,370,842 6¢ 

Gold treasury certifi-- tea Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers..!} 3,321,271 

4 550, 100 / 

}Gold Clearing-House 
\ ce Sea . "* en . 
| cortiontes. ... “peggy aed Due to other national banks 238,013:573 5 

Silver coin, dollars.... 7,380,457 99139573 

Silver treasury cert's. 22,626,180 Due to state banks and bankers..... | 925,979,422 
LSilver coin, fractional. 6,119,574 63 
Legal tender notes 95.833,677 « N - bills ‘ 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal- ates and bills rediscounted 20494043 

LEELA PLE AIO 6,660,000 « Bills payable.... | 31,381,451 
Five- ~per- cent redemption fund with Liabilities other than those } 

7,600,604 72 
7,600, 7 

Due “from treasurer other than re- 

demption fund 1,019,074 42 


pO re TTT eT Tee 39213,261,731 94 


JAMES H. ECKELS, 


Comptroller. 


*The amount of circulation outstanding at the date named, as shown by the books of this office, was $130,- 
262,373; Which amount includes the notes of insolvent banks, of those in volun:ary liquidation, and of those 
which have deposited legal-tender notes under the acts of June 20, 1874, and July 12, 1882, for the purpose of re- 
tiring their circulation. 





